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EVENT AND COMMENT 


The Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
in the opinion of The Advertiser, is the finest in¬ 
stitution of its kind in the South. It 

What the affords the student thorough technical 
Advertiser .... . 

Thinks of Us tralnln g ln dozens of vocations, in 

addition to its academic features. 
From it graduate young men every year who are 
ready, after two weeks fishing and frolicking at 
home with the folks, to go out into the world and 
hold positions which bring them salaries ranging 
in size from $75 to $125 a month, with the best 
opportunity for advancement.—Editorial, Sept. 2. 

“Auburn” was much in evidence at the Expo¬ 
sition held in Montgomery Oct. 16th to 26th. 

The first floor of the main exhibit hall 
Auburnatthe was d ev oted to various exhibits,prin- 

F^xpo s U i*o n cipally of agricultural products, 

which in quantity, quality, and 
artistic arrangement equaled any ever installed in 
Alabama. Fully one-third of the space on this 
floor was taken up by the various departments of 
the Polytechnic Institute. For a variety of ex¬ 
hibits of educational value, “Auburn’’ made a 
great showing. 

The departments of engineering, horticulture, 
entomology, extension, agriculture, dairying, 
pathology and architecture, each had an extensive 
exhibit covering the various phases of work by 
pupils, as well as exemplifying truths learned 
from experimentation and scientific research on 
the part of the professors. 

The agricultural section, fitted up by Messrs. 
Cauthen, Hawley and Duggar showed numerous 
crops of many varieties. In the display there 
were 32 varieties of cotton on stalk, so arranged 
as to give opportunity for systematic study of va¬ 
riety, characteristics; the fiber of 62 varieties was 
displayed under glass, affording an opportunity 
for the comparison of lengths; 22 varieties of corn 
including Henry Grady and Experiment Station 
Yellow, two varieties which have been undergoing 
systematic breeding by the Auburn Station for 
the past six years; 11 varieties of wheat; 8 varieties 
of oats; 7 varieties of barley; 42 varieties of cow 
peas; 11 varieties of hay in bales and numerous 
forage plants of rarer kinds. 

The horticultural and entomological displays 
were made jointly by Dr. Hinds, Prof. Conolly, 
and Mr. Dew. The exhibit showed several va¬ 


rieties of apples, Japanese persimmons; a large 
variety collection of pecans, pears, fruits and vege¬ 
tables, fresh and canned; various charts showing 
the methods of attack of and remedies for numerous 
fungous and insect enemies; and a spraying outfit 
with directions for use. In the exhibit especial 
attention was directed to the Mexican boll weevil, 
codling moth, cotton caterpillar and pine beetle. 
Specimens of these various insects were shown in 
the various stages of their life history. Blue 
prints of landscape gardening made by the horti¬ 
cultural department for numbers of agricultural 
and county high schools, were on exhibition. 
This work is but one of “Auburn’s” many ways 
of contributing to the welfare of the elementary 
and secondary educational institutions in the state. 

The exhibit made by the department of pathol¬ 
ogy embraced studies of diseases of the peanut, 
egg plant, and anthraenose and wilt of the cotton 
plant. 

Messrs. Fullan, Hill, Hixon, and Wooten in¬ 
stalled an interesting and instructive exhibit, show¬ 
ing different phases of work carried on by the 
several departments of the School of Engineering. 
This consisted of architectural and machine de- 
signs; geometrical, mining and civil engineering 
drawings; the drawings, patterns, castings and 
work of construction of a gasoline engine designed 
and constructed by students; an exhibit of shop 
exercises, bench work, wood turning; forge, met¬ 
al, and machine work, specimen of student-made 
furniture, including such articles as library tables* 
settees, and standard A. P. I. drawing tables. 

From a practical and educational standpoint* 
no more interesting exhibit was shown than the 
numerous pieces of student-made apparatus, de¬ 
signed for the teaching cf physics, and made from 
plans and specifications worked out by Prof. M„ 
T. Fullan. This material attracted the attention 
of many visitors interested in educationul matters* 
numbers of whom pronounced the exhibit the 
product of a master mind. 

The concrete work for school improvement,, 
the latest products of Prof. Fullan, consisting of 
a sanitary drinking fount of Egyptian design, a 
window box and lawn bench together with plans 
and drawings for the construction of same, at¬ 
tracted equally as much attention as his student- 
made apparatus. 
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The entire west end of the lower floor of the 
building, 100 feet in length, was devoted to an ex¬ 
hibit of the Boys’ Corn Clubs and Girls’ Tomato 
Clubs. Prof. L. N. Duncan, at the head of the 
department of extension, assisted by Mrs. Birdie 
I. Robinson, state agent in charge of the Girls’ 
Tomato Clubs, and Messrs. I. B. Kerlin and J. 
B. Hobdy of the department, installed the exhibit 
which represented two thousand boys from every 
county of Alabama and more than two hundred 
girls from eleven counties in which the woik is 
carried on. 

The extent of this great exhibit but testifies to 
the far reaching influence of the movement which 
is doing so much for better agricultural methods, 
better farms, better farmers, better farmers’ wives 
and better homes. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ exhibit, proclaimed by 
the press as well as visitors, to have been the 
drawing card in the way of an agricultural display 
at the Birmingham Fair, has been declared by 
those who saw T both exhibits, to excel in extent 
and artistic arrangement, that made at the Birming¬ 
ham Fair. 

Mr. S. I. Bechdel, the expert dairyman who is 
in charge of co-operative w T ork between the United 
States Department of Agriculture and “Auburn,’’ 
and a member of the extension staff, was in charge 
of the dairy division, and there was no more in¬ 
teresting exhibit on the Exposition grounds than 
that over which Mr. Bechdel presided. In and 
about his model dairy, during the entire’ day, 
there were assembled numbers of those interested 
in dairying, Alabama’s infant industry. On ex¬ 
hibition were a model barn and a silo constructed 
by pupils of the mechanical department at “Au¬ 
burn,” a Babcock milk tester, the latest patented 
churns, butter molds and milking machines. The 
exhibit, together with the daily exhibitions, were 
equally as popular at Montgomery as at Birming¬ 
ham, where better facilities were afforded for the 
display. 

The thousands of visitors w 7 ho daily observed 
the display and learned more of the work of “Au¬ 
burn” w 7 ent to their homes more thoroughly con¬ 
vinced that the Polytechnic Institute stands 
prominently forth as a great constructive institu¬ 
tion w 7 hose work is bettering conditions in every 
line of endeavor and working for real productive 
manhood in Alabama. 

Truly great “Auburn” measured up to a great 
opportunity at a great exposition. 


Prof. Fullan has been encouraging the high 
schools of the state to make the physical labora¬ 
tory apparatus they need. To 
Prof. Fullan’s show them that this is possible, 

Physical he has designed and had his stu- 

Apparatus dents to make about twenty 

pieces, some of them apparently 
the most difficult to make. Further encourage¬ 
ment is given by the fact that a large 
number of schools are actually making the 
apparatus in co-operation with Piof. Fullan. He 
furnishes working drawings as fast as he can make 
them to those who desire to aid in making a com¬ 
plete collection. Later he expects to furnish 
all drawings to such schools as w ish to make their 
ow T n apparatus. He does not expect these home, 
made to supplant entirely factory-made appliances; 
but wishes to show 7 enterprising principals a way 
of getting apparatus at small cost. Prof. Fullan 
has explained his plans and exhibited the appara¬ 
tus showm in the picture on page 35 to the Alaba¬ 
ma Association of High School Teachers last 
spring at Birmingham and to the Georgia Associ¬ 
ation of High School 1 eachers last summer at 
Athens, Ga. “The Educational Exchange” has 
published the picture and commented enthusiasti¬ 
cally on the scheme. Undoubtedly the plan should 
prove a Godsend to high schools w 7 ith little funds 
and wide-aw 7 ake teachers. 

Ultimately Prof. Fullan will publish a text-book 
on the construction of physical apparatus which 
will be accompanied by a volume of drawings 
showing how the apparatus is made. 

The following teachers are already co-operating 
with Prof. Fullan in his w 7 ork on student-made 
physical apparatus: 

Prof. A. L. Young, Bibb County High School, 
Centreville, Ala. 

Prof. James H. Foster, Superintendent Tusca¬ 
loosa Schools, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Prof. M. H. Powell, Marshall High School, 
Marshall, Texas. 

Prof. J. D. Williams, Principal Woodlawm 
School, Woodlawm, Ala. 

Prof. Frank L. Grove, Principal High School, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Prof. A. S. Dale, Principal Autauga County 
High School, Prattville, Ala. 

Prof. James L. Sibley, Manual Training Dept., 
Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Prof. Oscar Horton, Principal Marshall County 
High School, Guntersville, Ala. 

Prof. E. S. McGlathery, Dept. Science, Bir¬ 
mingham High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

Prof. E. A. Miller, President Seventh District 
Agricultural School, Albertville, Ala. 
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Prof. Ira York, Principal High School, Swains- 
boro, Ga. 

Prof. E. B. Mell, Principal High School, Ath¬ 
ens, Ga. 

Prof. H. C. McGregor, Dept. Science, River¬ 
side Military Academy, Gainesville, Ga. 

Prof. H. O. Sargent, Pres. Sixth District Agri¬ 
cultural School, Hamilton, Ala. 

Prof. A. B. Newman, Dept. Manual Training, 
Granite Hill, Ga. 

Miss Lee Nora Clegg, Dept. Science, Wadley, 
Ala. 

Prof. W. P. Johnson, Sheffield, Ala. 

Prof. C. A. Wood, Centreville, Ala., Bibb 
County High School. 

Prof. Horace T. Wallace, Fort Payne, Ala. 

Prof. Claude Hardy, Camden, Ala. 

Miss Nannie M. Lewis, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Prof. J. B. Clark, Guin, Ala. 

Prof. H. C. McDonald, Principal Macon 
County High School, Notasulga, Ala. 

Prof. A. S. Ford, President of District Agricul¬ 
tural School, Wetumpka, Ala. 

Prof. J. T. Appleby, Principal High School, 
LaFayette, Ala. 

Prof. C. S. Culver, Principal Technological 
High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. T. D. Futch, Dept. Manual Training, 
Industrial High School, Columbus, Ga. 

Prof. J. W. Powell, Manual Training, Doug¬ 
las, Ga. 

Prof. O. C. Skinner, Supervisor Manual Train¬ 
ing, Augusta, Ga. 

Prof. W. A. Parker, Cullman, Ala. 

Prof. Reaves, Principal High School, Reform, 
Ala. 

Prof. C. O. Stubbs, Supt. of Schools, Fairburn, 
Ga. 

Miss E. G. Holt, Augusta, Ga., Manual Arts. 
Prof. R.J. Coates, Dept. Science, High School, 
Macon, Ga. 

Prof. T. J. Allman, Supt Schools, Toccoa, Ga. 
Prof. J. H. Purks, Supt. Schools, Madison, Ga. 
Prof. Ernest Anderson, North Augusta, S. C. 
Prof. J. C. Hall, Carnesville, Ga. 

Prof. J. F. Muldrow, Principal High School, 
Warrenton, Ga. 

Prof. F. F. Rowe, Principal R. E. Lee Insti¬ 
tute, Thomaston, Ga. 

Prof. J. T. Lowe, Principal High School, So¬ 
cial Circle, Ga. 

Prof. W. P. Thomas, Superintendent, West 
Point, Ga. 

Prof. J. R. Campbell, Principal High School, 
West Point, Ga. 

Prof. C. A. Maupin, Principal Industrial High 
School, Columbus, Ga. 

Prof. H. G. Guffey, Principal High School, 
Vidalia, Ga. 

Prof. M. C. Allen, Supt. of Schools, Waynes¬ 
boro, Ga. 

Prof. C. E. J. Dickens, Sta*e>boro, Ga. 

Prof. C. L. Smith, Supt. of Schools, LaGrange. 
Ga. 

Prof. M. J. Bray, Plantersville, Ah. 

Prof. W. A. McIntosh, Oneona, Ala. 

Prof. W. E. Bryan, Evergreen, Ala. 

Prof. W. W. Burton, Dept. Science, Industrial 
High School, Columbus, Ga. 

Prof. F. T. Nisbet, Florence, Ala. 


Prof. M. L. Orr, Manual Training, Hartford, 
Ala. 

(McIntosh, Culver, Futch, Powell, Skinner, 
Young, Miller, McGregor, Sargent, Clark, Mell 
and Newman are Auburn men.) 


Another piece of work interesting to high school 
teachers is being done by Prof. Fullan at Auburn. 

He has planned several manual train- 
Concrete ing courses for high school and ele- 
Course mentary college classes in carpentry, 

in Manual wood turning, forge work, machine 
Training shop practice, concrete moulding 

and copper work. A number of 
high schools are already using parts of these 
courses. The one that is attracting most atten¬ 
tion now is that dealing with concrete moulds. 
Prof. Fullan has designed and had made a number 
of moulds for a number of ornamental and useful 
articles. A few concrete fence posts, lawn seats, 
flower boxes, a sanitary drinking fountain, a sun¬ 
dial, a large lawn vase, hen nests and other arti¬ 
cles have already been made and set up. It is 
needless to say that they have attracted attention 
not only in Auburn but in all parts of the state. 

The college will issue during this session a bul¬ 
letin explaining how to make many kinds of con¬ 
crete furniture for home, farm and school and de¬ 
signs for these ornamental and useful articles will 
be furnished free of charge to all those who will 
use them. School improvement associations and 
superintendents of instruction will find this publi¬ 
cation very helpful. 


As all former Auburn students will be interested 
to know how the Honor System works nowadays, 
we are printing here the agreement 
The Auburn or constitution and by-laws as amend- 

System ed the Spring of 1912: 

1. The Honor System shall apply 
to all students of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

2. This system of honor shall apply to all 
work done in the class room and on examination. 

3. Every student is honor bound to hand in to 
the honor committee a report in writing of any 
unfair or dishonest methods which he may see 
used by any student in the class room or during 
examinations. When anyone sees any dishonesty 
in the class room or during examinations, he shall, 
when practicable, call the attention of one or more 
students near him to see what is being done. But 
no one shall fail to report dishonesty for lack of 


witnesses. 

4. The Honor Committee shall be composed 
of one member from each of the four classes— 
Senior, Junior, Sophomore, and Freshman, and 
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one graduate student. Each class shall elect its 
member not later than the first of October of each 
scholastic year. The term of office for members 
of the Honor Committee shall last for that session. 

5. The duty of the Honor Committee shall be 
to receive all reports of dishonesty in the class 
room or during examination, and to collect all 
evidence possible to add to or corroborate any re¬ 
ports received by them. When all evidence has 
been carefully considered, the Honor Committee 
shall determine a verdict, and shall decide what 
punishment shall be inflicted upon the accused. 
For conviction and punishment a vote of three in 
favor of such action shall be required. 

6. Any student has the right to appeal to the 
faculty in case he is not satisfied with the decision 
of the Honor Committee. 

7. No student shall be permitted to leave the 
room during an examination; but in case of an 
emergency the student shall submit the case to the 
professor in charge who shall act as his discretion 
suggests. 

8. Furthermore, a Professor or Instructor shall 
be in the room during an examination to add dig¬ 
nity to the examination and to render any infor¬ 
mation necessary. 

9. The Honor System as presented, will be 
adopted on the majority of written ballots cast for 
it by the student body. (Adopted Spring of 1910.) 

10. At some time during the first week in Oc¬ 
tober, a mass meeting of all the students shall be 
held in Langdon Hall for the purpose of formally 
installing in office the members of the Honor 
Committee for the session, and also of explaining 
the Honor System. Moreover, copies of the con¬ 
stitution shall be printed and distributed among 
the students. 

In pursuance of Article 10, the student body 
and the faculty met in Langdon Hall on Oct. 5, 
1912, to explain to new students the meaning and 
working of the System and to install the members 
of the Honor Committee. 

The program was as follows: 

1. Meeting called to order by President of 
College. Remarks by Dr. C. C. Thach. 

2. Reading of Constitution by representative 
of Committee. Remarks by B. A. Wooten. 

3. Presidents of Classes. Remarks by (a) C. 
W. Watson, (b) C. S. Noble, (c) C. B. Hawk¬ 
ins, (d) L. S. Knapp. 

4. Representative of College press. J. A. Key. 

5. Representative from student body. Mr. 
Donahue (by request). 

6. Faculty representative. Dr. Petrie. 

7. Installation af Honor Committees by Presi¬ 
dent Thach. 


The meeting was exceedingly delightful and 
impressive. The whole student body, seven hun¬ 
dred-fifty strong, was present. The faculty, 
though unused to early roll call, managed to get 
there before it was over and some late risers found 
that part of the program which they heard so 
interesting that they stood at the door until it was 
concluded. No one could fail to be impressed 
with the enthusiasm of the student speakers. Mr. 
Key’s review of the success of similar systems else¬ 
where and appeal to the students to see that in this 
matter the name of Auburn be kept untarnished 
was clear cut and forceful. The presidents of the 
classes, pledging the support of their classmates, 
were happy in their remarks; and Mr. Donahue, 
who represented the student body by their request, 
found a hearty response to his appeal to the 
“Auburn Spirit.’’ The tenor of every talk was 
that we are proud of our honor system and mean 
to see that it works. Dr. Thach, in his usual 
happy manner, explained that in agreeing to the 
system he had delegated to the students authority 
given him by the constitution of the state. Dr. 
Petrie expressed the belief of the faculty in the 
adequacy of the system and their confidence in 
the ability of the student body to carry it out. 

Mr. Wooten, among others, emphasized the 
facts that the system was a student system, that 
its executive officers were the students themselves, 
and that the Honor Committee, being a judicial 
body, could not make the system a success with¬ 
out the enthusiastic support of every student. 
After taking the oath of office, the members of 
the Committee were given certificates of authority 
bearing the seal of the college. From beginning 
to end the program was replete with interest and 
enthusiasm; speakers were frequently interrupted 
by cheering. It is generally agreed that the pub¬ 
lic installation of the Honor Committee will be 
made a permanent custom, not simply because it 
helps the new students to understand the purpose 
of the system, but because it renews and refreshes 
the mutual confidence between the students and 
faculty. 

Herewith is given a list of the bulletins and cir¬ 
culars published by the Auburn Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. Some of them have proved pop- 
Station Bui- u | ar w j t h teachers as well as farmers. 

Circulars Prof - J* E - Hendley, Dadeville, Ala., 
and his pupils whose School 
Garden record has called forth the admiration of 
all Alabama high school teachers, found Circular 
14, part 2, very useful. Nearly all the pupils 
called for individual copies. The college is de¬ 
lighted with the fact that several high schools 
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have considered it worth while to put many of 
these circulars and bulletins in their libraries. 

Bulletins. 

162— Local Fertilizer Experiments with Cotton 
in North Alabama in 1911, By J. F. Duggar, J. 
T. Williamson, L. L. Glover and E. Hodson. 

163— Steer Feeding in Alabama, By Dan T. 
Gray and W. F. Ward. (Copied by U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture). 

164— Cotton Worm or “Caterpillar,” By W. 
E. Hinds. 

165— Southern Bur Clover, By E. F. Cauthen. 

166— Curing Meats, By Dan T. Gray. 

Circulars. 

14— Parts I Sc II, Vegetable Growing in Ala¬ 
bama, By P. F. Williams and H. M. Conolly. 

15— The Southern Pine Beetle and its Control, 
By W. E. Hinds. 

16— Rules and Regulations of the Alabama 
State Board of Horticulture Governing the Impor¬ 
tation of Articles Liable to contain the Mexican 
Cotton Boll Weevil, By W. E. Hinds. 

17— A Field Method for Distinguishing Certain 
Orange Stock, By Frederick A. W’olf. 

18— (1) Feeding and Managing Dairy Cattle; 
(2) Feed and Care of the Calf; (3) The Bull; 
(4) Silos and Silage, By L. W. Summers and 
L. W. Shook. 


The following list of papers, that have appeared 
in scientific magazines during 1912, is an illustra¬ 
tion of what our faculty is 


Papers Published by 


doing in scientific research 


Profs. Lloyd. Wolf, . 

Ridgeway. and °* lts standing in the 

scientific world. 

F. E. Lloyd—1 .The relations of transpiration 


and stomatal movements to the water content of 
the leaves in Fouquieria splendens. Plant World 
15:1-14. 1912. 2. A practical method of arti¬ 

ficially ripening Japanese persimmons. Proc. 
Ala. State Horticultural Society. 9:57-63. 1912 
3. The story of Guayule. Bulletin of the Pan- 
American Union 34:177-195. 1912. 4. (With 

C. S. Ridgeway) The behavior of the nectar 
gland in the cacti, with a note on the development 
of the trichomes and areolar cork. Plant World 
15:145-156. 1912. 

F. A. Wolf—1. The brown leaf spot of the 
colt’s foot, Tussilago farfara L. Ann Myc. 
10:65-67, figs. 7. 1912. 2. Spore formation 

in Podospora anserina (Rabh.) Winter. Ann. 
Myc. 10:60-64, figs. 11. 1912. 3. Some fungous 
diseases of the prickly pear, Opuntia Lindheimeri 
Engelm. Ann. Myc. 10:8-34, pis. 3+figs. 8. 
1912. 4. Gummosis. Plant World. 15:60-67. 

1912. 5. A plant disease survey of the vicinity 

of San Antonio, Texas. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 
226:1-139, pis. 19+figs. 2. 1912. (With F. D. 

Heald). 6. Some apple diseases. Proc. Ala. 
Sta. Hort. Soc. 9:69-75. 1912. 7. Oedema on 

manihot. Phytopathology. 2:131-134, figs. 8. 
1912. (With F. E. Lloyd). 8. The perfect 
stage of the rose Actinonema. (Paper read be¬ 
fore the Botanical Society of America) Extract in 
Sci. n. s. 35, 1912. 9. A field method 

for distinguishing certain orange stock. Ala. 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Circular. 17:88-93, pis. 34 figs. 6. 
1912. 10. The perfect stage of Actinonema 

roses. Botanical Gazette. (In press). 11. Notes 
on the anatomy of Opuntia Lindheimeri Engelm. 
Plant World. (In press). 12. Anew species of 
Gnomoni on hickory. (In press). 


THE OLD 

SOME FACTS ABOUT THE ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT OF THE EAST AL¬ 
ABAMA MALE COLLEGE. 


The people of Auburn presented to the Ala¬ 
bama Conference at its meeting in Talladega, 
December, 1854, a memorial asking that the 
Methodist Church consider the advisability of 
establishing in the southern part of the state a 
college for men. The conference approved the 
idea, named one hundred thousand dollars as the 
necessary minimum endowment, and appointed a 
commission to receive propositions and fix the lo- 


COLLEGE 

cation of the college. At the next conference, 
which met at Eutaw, so intense was the rivalry 
between Auburn and Greensboro, that after a 
debate lasting three days the body voted to de¬ 
cline all propositions. It seems that, although 
Auburn had initiated the movement and apparent¬ 
ly had a more prosperous financial outlook, 
Greensboro, the majority of the commission 
voting for her, had a slight advantage in the favor 
of the conference. However, when O. R. Blue, 
the leader of the forces of Auburn, saw that no 
college would be established if the rivalry con¬ 
tinued, he withdrew the claims of Auburn, and 
acceded to the establishment of the school at 
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THE OLD COLLEGE BUILDING. 


Greensboro. This meant, as the conference 
knew, colleges at both places. 

Auburn people, though defeated, had no idea of 
giving up their college. They had planned with 
intelligence and enthusiasm to build an institu¬ 
tion of high grade and were determined to have 
it. They had the true Auburn spirit, as we 
know it today, of persistence, courage, and zeal. 
Besides, the leader of the Greensboro forces, with 
much earnestness and little tact, had 
ridiculed the people living on the sandy 
hills of Auburn as paupers and had denounced 
the idea of their buildinga college as preposterous. 
In referring to a visit to East Alabama, he de¬ 
clared with upraised hands that everywhere he 
went poverty stared him in the face. How much 
this injudicious taunt steeled the determination of 
Auburn people to show what they could do, we do 
not know; but two months later, on Feb. 1, 1856, 
exactly one week after Greensboro was chartered, 
an act was passed by the Alabama legislature in¬ 
corporating ‘‘The East Alabama Male College.’’ 

The corner stone was laid next year, 1857. 
“Bishop Pierce was the orator of the occasion,” 
says our historian, “and right well did he sustain 
the interests of the hour. The conditions were 
all propitious, the circumstances all auspicious, 


the incidents all inspiring. It w?s a time of ben- 
diction. Everything was radiant with cheer. 
The very air emitted charming sounds; the at¬ 
mosphere was full of music. The impulse in¬ 
spired by the hour lasted through the struggle.” 
By Autumn, 1859, the building had been finished, 
“even complete in its towers and furnishings,” 
the faculty had been selected, and work had be¬ 
gun. “Perhaps, no college in the South, or in 
the whole country, had ever opened with so large 
a patronage. Its best friends were surprised at the 
unpredecented numbers which crowded her halls 
immediately upon its opening. Its patronage 
largely exceeded that of the Southern University.” 

The Conference met at Eufaula in November 
and Auburn asked to be taken under its super¬ 
vision. Anothei fight was on. The last speech 
of the prolonged discussion was made by the 
financial agent of The Southern University, who 
claimed that the Conference had committed itself to 
the exclusive support of Greensboro,and that to rec¬ 
ognize Auburn would be a breach of plighted 
faith. It was a masterly appeal. Everybody 
was alert. From Rev. O. R. Blue, champion of 
Auburn, was expected a long and labored argu¬ 
ment. He arose and said, “This Conference can 
keep its conscience on this subject; we are ready 
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for the vote,” and sat down. The vote was cast. 
Auburn won. 

The first president, Rev. William Jeremiah 
Sassnett, served till his death in 1866. 

Rev. E. J. Hamill was financial agent from 1856 
to 1862, when the war lendered his work unavail¬ 
ing. It is said that his success was remarkable. 
Whenever a good Methodist declined to give 
to the cause, Mr. Hamill would have him kneel 
and pray about it. To be sure that everything 
went right, he would lead the prayer himself, and 
on ending it would renew his zealous appeal. To 
him and to all connected with “The Old College’’ 
the Auburn of today is indebted for a priceless 
heritage of ideals and indomitable spirit. 

OLD AUBURN. 


Dr. H. M. Hamill 


I must beg pardon in advance if these occasional 
reminiscent sketches are besprinkled with personal 
pronouns, and plead in justification the wish of the 
editor of the Quarterly to honor the old days. 

I came to Auburn just before the guns of the civil 
war were beginning to sound the challenge of the 
South to the North. I was about nine years old, 
the son of a preacher, and therefore one of those 
proverbially bad boys who issue from a parsonage 
or manse. There were scores more like me, sons 
of preachers, in Auburn who represented the lost 
sheep (or goats) of the House of Israel. There 
was a long-maintained grin upon the faces of ante¬ 
bellum preachers of Auburn over a remembrance 
that, when Van Amberg’s great moral menagerie 
w 7 as exhibited w T here the present railroad station is, 
and when the genial advance agent who desired to 
give a pious coloring to the aggregation of men 
and beasts, invited all preachers of Auburn and 
their families to call for free tickets, seventeen fam¬ 
ilies, as I can personally testify, responded. 

The old town, however,had even a larger reputa¬ 
tion as a centre in Alabama politics. It w as a favor¬ 
ite rendezvous of Democrat and Whig and w'as 
madefamous by its great party rallies and barbecues 
held on what is now the Tech’s drill-ground. 
Wm. L. Yancey, with tongue of gold, often spoke 
to Auburn political rallies. To the day of my 
death I cannot forget, in the last great struggle be¬ 
tween the ante-bellum parties how, in the old Fe¬ 
male College chapel (now Langdon Hall) I heard 
a company of all-day speakers that included Ben 
Hill and Seaborn Jones and Bob Toombs and 
Alexander Stephens of Georgia, Wm. G. Browrn- 
1ow t , of Tennessee, and David Clopton and Thom¬ 
as Judge of Alabama. When at sunset the tide 


had seemed to turn hopelessly against the Demo¬ 
crats, they brought Yancey, pale and sick, cn. a 
special from Montgomery; and at nine o’clock at 
night, on the shoulders of a yelling escort he was 
lifted to the chapel platform before a densely- 
packed audience with only this w 7 ord of introduc¬ 
tion,“Here’s Yancey,boys!” For two hours, with 
sonorous, musical, magnetic pleading one moment 
and storming the next, pathetic and moving be¬ 
yond words of description, this greatest orator of 
Southland or any land cast a spell upon old and 
young and made the remembrance of it so vivid 
that after fifty years it seems as if yesterday. 

Old Auburn had wealth and culture. Old time 
plantation owners who raised big families, had 
many slaves and lijved in luxury, though not in 
idleness, made it an educational centre where 
their boys and gir/s might have the best available. 
The town became famous for its schools years be¬ 
fore the war. First was the Female College; after 
that Slaton’s Academy that drew 7 boys from every 
Southern State and was accounted the finest of all 
the academies of the South. I have a feeling re¬ 
membrance of Slaton at that time, w 7 ho w 7 as a 
great teacher and knew it. One day I carried to 
school a big rare Florida orange, and as I was 
about to make obeisance and present it to the 
professor, he seized my right hand in his left and 
hammered its open palm excruciatingly with a 
heavy ruler, stating at the close of the perform¬ 
ance that he “had heard that Ab Wallace and I 
had been fighting.” I am proud to this day that 
I restrained from “hollering’’ and that I wound 
up by giving my teacher the orange. 

Colonel Wm. J. Stamford w r as one of the noted 
men of Old Auburn. It was his habit to ride 
around the towm daily in his one-horse carriage, 
stopping in the streets and drawdng crowds 
about him as he discoursed upon current events. I 
think there is no question that he w T as Auburn’ s 
most famous scholar and w 7 riter, being for a long 
time Southern writer for New York “Day Book.” 
Prof. John Darby was another Auburn celebrity,a 
great chemist,inventor of the‘ ‘Prophylactic Fluid” 
w r hich was extremely helpful to hospitals and 
surgeons in the war and unsurpassed as an 
antiseptic by any competitor in any country. 
Darby’s genial hospitality drew 7 crowds of stu¬ 
dents to his delightful home. Sometimes when 
slovenly and inaccurate work had been done in his 
big chemistry class the big man grew 7 irascible 
and snappy. It w 7 as told of him thatw 7 hen he had 
asked Hunnicut Thrash as to the poisoning prop¬ 
erties of cyanide of potassium, and that hopeful 
freshman had answered that “it w 7 as slightly pois¬ 
onous,’’ Prof. Darby made reply: “Slightly, 
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did you say, Mr. Thrash! Let me say, sir, that 
if 1 should put a drop of it on your tongue, it 
would kill a dog, sir.’’ 

One of the dearest of my memories of old Au¬ 
burn was “Uncle” Isaac Hill, who was one of my 
Sunday School teachers and spent much labor in 
trying to civilize his class. Few Saturdays went 
by that did not find us at his farm a few 7 miles 
out, and every summer in his big w r agon, as a 
rollicking crow r d of boys, w 7 e were carried to the 
“Texas Campground” as his guests of honor. 

Last, but not least, of my recollections w r as Col¬ 
onel James F. Dowdell, who had spent years in 
Congress. These with added laurels as an officer 
of the Confederacy, he became president of the 
post-bellum East Alabama College upon the 
death of Dr. Wm. J. Sasnett. My old chum and 
class-mate, Render Dowdell, long-honored mem¬ 
ber of the Supreme Court of Alabama, and I were 
the first Seniors under President Dowdell w 7 hen the 
dags had been furled and the ways of peace re¬ 
sumed. We graduated in the old Female College 
chapel; and when the band played “Dixie”the rebel 
yell rose clear and strong as our applause, though 
the Stars and Bars w 7 ere covered by the dust of 
defeat. “The New South’* was my theme and I 
tried hard to put the glow of optimism upon it; 
but as years have come and gone it is rather of the 
“Old South’’ and the dead comrades of old 
Auburn I linger longest over. 


THE OLD AUBURN COLLEGE. 


Dr. H. M. Hamill 


I saw 7 the first .brick laid in place. I held 
Bishop George F. Pierce’s hat while he was de¬ 
livering the cornerstone oration. My grandfather 
was contractor a>.d builder. My father was finan¬ 
cial agent for it, and raised about $200,000 for 
endowment, all of which vanished into thin air 
w r hen the civil war ended. I remember that Mrs. 
Battle, of Mobile, gave him $25,000 in one 
lump, w 7 hich w 7 as considered a fine thing to do in 
those days. 

There came a beginning to the “Old College” 
in this w 7 ay. Tuskegee and Auburn each had a 
flourishing Female College. The famous Dr. 
Lipscomb was president of the former and Dr. 
George Price and Dr. E. D. Pitts were successively 
at the head of the latter. The cry went up for a 
male college,and just before the w 7 ar-drums began to 
beat the “East Alabama College” opened its doors. 
The building was much like the present main 
build mg of the ‘‘Tech” and oicupied the same 
ground. 


From the beginning the college prospered. 
Young men came pouring in from most of the 
Southern States. There were no dormitories or 
college buildings as now, except the main struc¬ 
ture. Students boarded in the town and Auburn 
sw r armed with them. The female college w r as 
flourishing and occupied the corner fronting the 
present Methodist church. Much social life 
w 7 as generated by the two schools, and I doubt 
if anywhere in the South there>was a community 
so saturated with the college spirit. “Commence¬ 
ment w 7 eek” the little city was in its glory, and 
the streets and hospitable homes were thronged 
with visitors. In one ofj the churches or in the 
college chapel, and for several years in the chapel of 
the Female College, now “Langdon Hall,” the 
public meetings were held. I remember having 
to speak on Charles Dickens, who had just died, 
on a day after the war in the old chapel when Ad¬ 
miral Semmes. grizzled and famous, was orator of 
the day, and I found my task most difficult. The 
faculty of the “Old College” was not large, but 
was composed of men of distinction. Dr. Wm. 

J. Sasnett, the president, came to us from Emory 
College at Oxford, Georgia, and was succeeded 
by Col. James F. Dowdell. Glenn, Dunklin and 
Darby were other noted professors. Darby was 
considered next to Draper as a chemist, and I have 
never known better men in mathematics and Latin 
than Glenn and Dunklin. I can remember after 
shamefully balking on a Virgil lesson one day un¬ 
der Dunklin that this fine gentleman sought to 
route me by a Virgilian review and began it with 
a satirical grin on his face by asking if I would 
be kind enough to name the husband of Dido. 
“Certainly, professor; it was Mr. Dido”—which 
ended the review. 

There w'ere certain characteristics of the ante 
bellum colleges that marked them strongly, some 
of which I w 7 ould be glad to see continued. For 
instance, in the catalogues of most of them 
any pupil who had shamed his school by disrepu¬ 
table conduct w 7 as sure of prompt expulsion, and 
of having his name printed with the word “ex¬ 
pelled” after it. It is enough to say that expul¬ 
sions were rare. The “Old College” of Auburn 
had another feature of a religious sort that was 
provocative of much embryonic profanity. At 
dawn each day the college bell in the tower was 
rung by the janitor, and again at sunrise, and from 
hundreds of homes issued a disgusted host of com- . 
pulsory-religious students who had to answer to 
their names at “sun-up chapel” or get a demerit. 

It has been a wonder to me that so many of them 
turned out well religiously in later years. 

I saw and had part in the end of the ante-bellum 
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days of the dear old college. War and battle and 
numerous deaths and the call of the South closed 
its doors. We tried to pull it through the four 
terrible years, but in 1863, I think it was, the boys 
had all gone to the front except the “kids,” and 
the old bell ceased to ring. To many, if not most 
of the brave fellows, it had sounded the last time, 
for they died as sons of the “Old South.” 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
OLD COLLEGE. 

W. F. Glenn, ’60. 

The East Alabama College in Auburn, Ala., 
opened her doors in 1859, under very favorable 
auspices. Back of the new movement were many 
of the strongest men, intellectually and financially, 
in the state; and there was an enthusiasm for the 
enterprise on the part of the citizens and the Ala¬ 
bama Conference as well as with the faculty and 
students of the college, which promised large 
success. Every class was well represented, con¬ 
sidering that it was the first year of an institution 
of high grade. Even a Senior class of five mem¬ 
bers was formed, an unusual occurrence in that 
day for such a school. The class consisted (taking 
them alphabetically) of W. F. Glenn, F. S. John¬ 
son, R. B. Cumsden, W. C. Thrash, and A. F. 
Wooley. Cumsden and Wooley have died, and 
during the Civil War I lost sight of Johnson and 
Thrash and have never been able to locate them. 
I would be glad if some one can give me infor¬ 
mation of them. 

The faculty of the college was from the begin¬ 
ning such as to inspire confidence. Dr. W. J. 
Sasnett, the president, was for years an honored 
professor in Emory College, and was called to 
head the new enterprise at Auburn because of his 
vigorous mind, his eminent scholarship, and his 
fine administrative ability. His success in these 
lines—until the war came on and demoralized the 
country—proved the wisdom of the trustees in 
securing him for the place. He was supported by 
a body of professors who were masters in their de¬ 
partments. Profs. John Darby, in Natural Sci¬ 
ence, J. T. Dunklin, in Languages, John W. 
Glenn, in Mathematics, and others of great ability 
did work that was equal to the best anywhere. 

The institution was a happy one. The faculty 
and students were happy in their duties, and the 
citizens of Auburn and patrons of the college were 
happy in the success thus far accomplished and 
the greater prospects for the future. During the 
war and for several years following, the college was 


greatly distressed by the suffering and impoverish¬ 
ment of the people, and the final termination of 
her originally designed career was by no means 
the smallest of the sad consequences of that cruel 
conflict. To say this is no discount on the noble 
institution that succeeded' the old college and of 
which we are all justly proud. There would have 
been room and support for both but for the wast¬ 
ing influence of that war. 

The social life of Auburn in those days was as - 
fine as could be found in the whole land. There 
were many cultured people of the wealthy and 
well-to-do class who made that place their home 
because of the social, educational and religious ad¬ 
vantages to be had there. Some of them for this 
reason lived there though they were doing business 
in larger centers or farming in the country. They 
ware a social and hospitable people after the old 
Southern order, mingling with and knowing each 
other in a hearty relation, such as can rarely be 
experienced in these busy and rushing times. 

Col. William J. Samford was a central figure 
in the social life of Auburn at the time of which I 
write. Along with his splendid attainments in 
other lines, he was regarded as the finest conver¬ 
sationalist in the state. His society was sought 
after by all classss, and when he retired from busi¬ 
ness and public life he was still interested in all 
the local and public enterprises and loved to talk, 
about them. Hence, when his health was such 
that he could no longer walk about the town, it 
was a familiar sight to see him sitting in his car- 
raige by the sidewalk and a group of people 
around him intent on his words. He was a great 
man, and his life is written in large letters in the 
town of Auburn and in the history of the state. 

, Col. James F. Dowdell, the second president of 
the college, and other noble lives there were 
worthy of high praise in the annals of the town 
and state. 

I love the Alabama Polytechnic Institute be¬ 
cause she is located in Auburn, because of the 
splendid work she is doing for the young men of 
our country, and because she allows me to call 
her my alma mater, though the State of Alabama 
is now her fostering husband instead of the Meth¬ 
odist Chuch as when she gave me nourishment. I 
love Auburn because of very many pleasant and 
happy associations and memories, and above all be¬ 
cause it was there that I met and a little later 
married the prettiest and best young woman in 
Alabama and who has been a blessing to my life 
ever since. It is also but just to Auburn as well 
as to her to say that she is just as pretty and good 
now as she was then. 

Not long before I was married, during a leave 
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of absence from the army, it was visiting my elect 
young lady when a fearful tornado swept through 
the town, tearing the house in which her family 
lived into fragments, and coming near to ending 
our romance. Our wounded soldier, Capt. James 
Barnett, w 7 as killed in the wreck and all others in 
the house w T ere more or less injured. A church 
building, used as a hospital, w r as also blowm down 
and many of the sick and wounded soldiers being 
cared for there, w r ere made to endure greater 
suffering. That tornado was for a long time re¬ 


membered as an event in the history of Auburn. 

But I must check my pencil lest I weary the 
reader. Though I am now being numbered w 7 ith 
the old men, I am not yet much disposed to live 
in the past. It w r as the request of the editor of the 
Quarterly for some of my “Recollectious of the 
Old College” that has turned my mind again to 
my young days in Auburn. And I have written 
enough to let you see why it is that I regard that 
village as Goldsmith did his, as, 

“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain." 


BOUQUETS 


Alumni 

Quarterly 


The editor of the News is in receipt of Vol. 1, 
No. 1, of Auburn Alumni Quarterly through the 
courtesy of Prof. Thomas Bragg. It 
Auburn } s a ca pital thought, for the better¬ 

ment of the Auburn Alumni Associa¬ 
tion, expressed from profitable angles 
in 32 pages, with well designed cover. James R. 
Rutland is editor-in-chief and B. L. Shi is busi¬ 
ness manager. 

The News wishes “Old Auburn” real four leaf 
clover luck in any attempt she makes for advance¬ 
ment, and congratulates her wide-aw 7 ake Alumni 
on this move as a decidedly good effort.—Jeff 
Bailey, Walker County New 7 s. 


The Auburn Alumni Quarterly, issued at Au¬ 
burn, Alabama, under the auspices of the associa¬ 
tion of graduates of the Alabama Poly- 
The Student tec hnic Institute, has made its ap- 
Farmintr pearance; and President Thos. Bragg, 
Editor James R. Rutland and 
Business Manager Shi deserve congratulations for 
the succees achieved with the initial number. 
The Quarterly does not attain the lofty, and even 
solemn, literary statue of standard publications 
bearing that name, and, apparently such attain¬ 
ment is not its aim. It has. however, the merit 
generally absent from such collegiate publications: 
it tells the outside w 7 orld w 7 hat the school is, what 
it has done and what it expects to do. The monot¬ 
onous line of pictures of football, baseball and 
tennis teams, of class this or fraternity that—of in¬ 
terest solely to the students—has no place in this 
publication; and in its stead, appear very 


good pictures of the handsome new 7 buildings that 
adorn the campus at Auburn. The text is of the 
same serviceable and interesting character, and, in 
short, the Quarterly is the Herald of the Poly¬ 
technic. Congratulations especially for good 
judgment in scrapping the sacred cut of Auburn’s 
original main building, a cut some thirty years 
old that has done duty in every catalogue, and has 
the appearance of never having felt very good and 
of now 7 being w’oefully fatigued with age. 

The Quarterly has thought enough of The Reg¬ 
ister’s article upon “Why Not a Bachelor of Ag¬ 
riculture?” to reproduce it and to approve of it 
editorially, saying, “With the spirit of the article 
w 7 e agree entirely.” The Quarterly sees much to 
encourage the belief that w 7 e are approaching rap¬ 
idly the era of higher education and better results 
in farming: 

Over 10,000 boys in corn and tomato clubs 
enrolled by the Auburn extension department, 
are not only learning to grow useful things, 
but are catching the spirit of up-to-date farm¬ 
ing. The increase of interest in scientific 
agriculture during the last decade has been 
wonderful. For a long time Auburn w 7 as al¬ 
most alone in her advocacy of scientific edu¬ 
cation of farmer, and, even with with the 
support of such strong papers as The Reg¬ 
ister and The Advertiser progress has been 
slow 7 . But the tide has set in. Recently, 
two new and very eloquent allies, the boll 
w 7 eevil and the cotton worm, entered the 
field, and w 7 hen their campaign is over, the 
day of skilled agriculturists will be hastening 
towards its noon. We commend The Regis¬ 
ter’s appeal for a more serious consideration 
of the superior advantages of farming as a life 
work. 
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The Auburn Alumni Association has a 
right to feel proud of its work for needy 
Pay students. Last year forty 

Your Dues. boys shared $2,200 loaned 
by the Association and would not have been 
able to continue in college without that 
help. This year forty-five students are 
drawing upon a fund of $3,000 promised 
them by Treasurer R. D. Webb. 1 he 
total amount of the scholarship fund, in¬ 
cluding the notes of beneficiaries as well as 
the cash on hand, has grown since 1890, 
from $300 to a little over $10,000. To 
have set 150 young men on their feet 
equipped with the weapons of success is a 
worthy record, but one that deserves.to be 
surpassed this year. 

Contributing to such an enterprise is a 
pleasure, because we can see where our 


money goes. Those who have not con¬ 
tributed in the past, we believe, have not 
understood the nature of this undertaking. 
Every cent of dues paid to the Treasurer of 
the Alumni Association, except a’ mere 
pittance for annual expenses, goes into this 
fund. Nobody is paid a salary. The 
Quarterly draws not a cent. This fact 
should inspire every member of the associ¬ 
ation to keep his dues paid up. If every 
graduate should pay his dues this year of 
1912, the available portion of this fund 
would be doubled and our treasurer would 
be able to help ninety young men 
through college, instead of forty-five. 
If, in addition to this, one hundred of our 
older and more prosperous alumni should 
buy life memberships, two hundred scholar¬ 
ship students, one hnndred and fifty five 
more than the present number, would be 
able to come to Auburn. Now, these are 
not impossible conditions. Why can we 
not go down into our jeans and fork over 
that $2 dues now and hereafter? To do 
that will swell the number of worthy students 
at Auburn, will give our association fresh 
vigor for the work of the future, and will 
gladden the hearts and enlarge the useful¬ 
ness of hundreds of young men who will 
come to Auburn when we cease to be a 
memory. 


The following statement was found in¬ 
serted in an old catalogue of the college: 

“This Catalogue was printed at the Col¬ 
lege printing office by the following cadets* 
members of the class in printing. 

John P. Allen, foreman. 

G. F. Brown. L. C. Levy. 

L. E. Broughton F. B. Orr. 

F. H. Perry. 

W. R. Phillips. 

L. W. Spratling. 


A. J. Crawford. 
C. B. Glenn 
H. A. Jordan 


H. M. Taylor.” 

It reminds us of a department that did 
not survive the fire of 1887, and calls forth 
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a hope that college publications may some 
day be issued from our own press in Auburn. 

There should be an amendment to the con¬ 
stitution of our Alumni Association which 
A Vote for would provide such machin- 
Every ery as would enable every 

Alumnus. alumnus to have a voice 

in the management of its affairs. To 
every member of the Association should be 
presented in print amendments to the con¬ 
stitution, notices of vital changes in policy, 
the inauguration of new plans so that 
his counsel may be secured in every step of 
progress made. Ten thousand heads are 
better than five. Whoever pays his dues 
should certainly be allowed to vote for the 
officers of the association. A nominating 
committee for the next year might be elected 
at any annual meeting or chosen by ballot 
with the officers. This committee might 
be required to prepare a printed 
ballot containing the names of two or 
more Alumni for every office and to send 
it to every Alumnus before the fifteenth of 
May, so that the balloting may be over be¬ 
fore the annual meeting in June. Two 
reasons for this innovation present them¬ 
selves immediately. The present arrange¬ 
ment is hardly fair to those men who can 
noi come for commencement. Now, we 
believe that a premium should be put on 
being at commencement, for a big crowd 
of the old boys always cheers us up. But, 
as it is impossible for all men to come to 
Auburn every June, we believe that their 
enforced absence should not be allowed to 
disfranchise them. We have progressed 
beyond the time of Herod, when a man 
had to go to his native city to be waited 
upon by the census taker. Another reason 
for this change is that it will create greater 
interest in association business. It is per¬ 
fectly natural for one to be greatly interested 
in a scheme for which he is voting and 
paying. Up North a polite way of asking 
a wealthy man for a thousand dollars is to 


make him a director of something. When 
we are all directors we will all be interested. 
Such a plan will even bring more alumni to 
the annual meeting and put more sheckels 
in the treasury. 

Let us consider this before next June! 

1'here is considerable talk now-a-days about 
the ambition of country folk to live in 
Schools and town. On the whole it is a 
Rural Life. laudable ambition, for, the 
cities are not irrevocably bad and they offer 
better business, school, and social advanta¬ 
ges than most country communities can 
afford. Yet all of us feel that the rural 
school, the rural church, the country roads, 
and farm work should not be plausible ex¬ 
cuses for urban aspirations. If the farmer 
knew how to farm sensibly; if art clubs, 
literary clubs, lyceum courses were made 
practicable for the country girl; if athletic 
clubs, farm life clubs, and strong technical 
instruction were offered to the country boy; 
if mothers, daughters, sons, and fathers 
would expend a little mental energy on co¬ 
operative domestic economy, rural life 
would be more endurable, more enjoyable, 
less likely to drive people to town. Now, 
it is futile to saddle the whole responsibility 
for the reorganization of rural life upon the 
school and the teacher. Good roads, better 
churches, better schools, more scientific 
farming, and all other good things which 
country people ought to have will come 
only when all of us—city and backwoods, 
preacher and politician, men and women— 
want them sincerely enough to labor hard 
and patiently till they come. 

But the country high school can do a 
great deal. It can inspire more boys and 
girls to go to college and bring back to the 
country higher ideals of culture and useful¬ 
ness. It can fit boys who cannot go to 
college to farm in a business-like way, start 
them off in the study of farm problems and 
put them in connection with colleges and 
other sources of expert information about 
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farming. It can train girls in all the arts, 
from good cooking to refined manners and 
tastes, of making attractive, healthful, and 
happy homes. In fact, if properly support¬ 
ed, the rural high school can bring to the 
door of the poorest farmer many cf those ad¬ 
vantages which he would seek in the city. 

However, before the school can do these 
good things, we must change our attitude 
towards it. In the first place, we must 
realize that it is the business of the school 
to fit a child for the life he is going to live. 
In the country where agriculture is the chief 
occupation, agriculture ought to be the chief 
study in the school. Boys must be fitted 
for scientific farming, and girls must be 
trained to manage rural homes, because a 
livelihood, a competence, and some leisure 
must be provided before books, refinement 
and culture can come into our lives. The ideal 
city school is entirely out of place in the 
country. In the second place, we must 
come to think of the school as a business. 
We must see to it that it produces the re¬ 
sults for which it is intended. The com¬ 
munity, with a clear vision of its aims, must 
furnish the school with suitable buildings 
and adequate equipment and secure teachers 
trained in the economy of the home and 
the farm. Not many years ago, anybody 
could be president of an agricultural school, 
because patrons had not come to realize 
that the school is a business and must have 
a trained head. In our new school in a 
farming community, the principal must 
know farming. Furthermore, he must be a 
trained agriculturist. It is a waste of mon¬ 
ey to employ any other. In the third place, 
our teachers, efficient as they are, must re¬ 
organize their aims and methods. The 
economic, social, and educational problems 
of their communities must become their 
life study. To solve them must be their 
chief aim; and they must be willing to stay 
a life-time, if need be, to make their teach¬ 
ing realize itself in the life of their people. 
For the present they must do service as di¬ 


rectors of lecture courses, and farmers' in¬ 
stitutes, organizers of school exhibits and 
fairs, builders of towns, churches and roads. 
Of course it is impossible,but they must do 
it anyhow. Rest will come only when the 
community catches some of their spirit and 
enlists with them under the banner that 
floats from the school flag-pole. 

Consolidated schools, better supervision? 
and local taxation are needed to bring these 
things to pass, but the community itself, 
not waiting for better laws, must see now 
that its school course fits boys and girls for 
the business of life and home, as well as 
for culture and that school organization ac¬ 
complishes that for which it is established. 
The country community that looks after its 
business in the right way will not care to 
move to town. It will move town advan¬ 
tages to the country. 

Every alumnus and every other friend of 
Auburn into whose hands this may fall, is 
requested to give us information about Au¬ 
burn men who left school before taking 
their degrees. It is the hope of the editors 
of the Alumni Quarterly to be able to pub¬ 
lish before long an Auburn Address Book, 
which will contain information about every 
man who has been a student of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. According to 
the constitution of the Alumni Association, 
any former student who has been connected 
with the college for one year or more and 
who has been out of college five years may 
become an active member of the Associ¬ 
ation. The officers for 1912-1913 would 
like to present the whole ten thousand of 
these men as new members at the June, 
1913, meeting. We desire to put the col¬ 
lege and the Alumni Association in touch 
with every former student who responds to 
the spell of the Auburn spirit. Help us out. 

T he other day an Auburn man inquired 
of The Quarterly about his college room¬ 
mate, whom he had heard to be dead. A 
day later his former rcom-mate subscribed 
to The Quarterly and we promptly wrote 
him that his friend was very much alive. 
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FROM THE OFFICE 

The forty-first session of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute began September 4, 
1912, with one of the largest enrollments 
in the history of the institution, 762 be’ng 
the number registered to date. It is highly 
gratifying to the college authorities to note 
that of this large enrollment, 330, over 43 
per cent, are new students, although the 
college is rigidly requiring one more year 
of high school preparation than heretofore. 

There is the largest number of students 
in the college classes than at any period in 
the history of the institution. The follow¬ 
ing interesting statistics have been compiled 
in the Registrar’s office: 65 counties of 
Alabama are represented, and there are stu¬ 
dents from 17 states, as follows: New York, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, South Car¬ 
olina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Miss¬ 
issippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Kentucky, Virginia. 

In addition, there are students from Cuba, 
Mexico, Peru, and Russia. 

By classes, there are, Post-Graduates, 25, 
Seniors, 144; Juniors, 147; Sophomores, 
160; Freshman, 139; Special in Agriculture, 
39; Special in Pharmacy, 36; Special Me¬ 
chanics, 67; Special Engineering, 15. 
Among the largest county enrollments are 
Lee, 95; Jefferson, 85; Montgomery, 36; 
Wilcox, 21; Mobile, 19; Escambia, 17; 
Bibb, 16; Marengo, 15; Chambers, 14; 
Shelby, 14; Calhoun, Dallas, Coosa, Ran¬ 
dolph and Talladega, 12 each; Morgan and 
Walker, 10. 

By courses, there are 145 students spe¬ 
cializing in Agriculture; 54 in Pharmacy; 38 
in Civil Engineering; 10 in Mining; 58 in 
Veterinary Medicine and Surgery; 32 in 
Architecture; 96 in Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing and 101 in Electrical Engineering. 

*** 

Prof. J. F. Hudnut, of Detroit, Mich., 
has been appointed Professor of Architec¬ 
ture to succeed Prof. N. C. Curtis, who re¬ 
signed to take charge of the department of 
Architecture at Tulane University. Pro¬ 
fessor Hudnut received his education at 
Harvard, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the University of Michigan. The de¬ 
partment of Architecture has grown steadily 
since it was established in 1907, and the 


friends of the institution feel sure that this 
development will continue under the lead¬ 
ership of Professor Hudnut. The architec¬ 
tural rooms have been overhauled and artis¬ 
tically arranged. One room is well equip¬ 
ped as a departmental library. 

*** 

Mrs. Birdie Inzer Robinson, formerly of 
the Birmingham City Schools, has recently 
been selected as a member of the Extension 
Department to supervise the work of the 
Girls’ Tomato Clubs. 

*** 

Dr. E. T. Hallman, ’ll, who was instruc¬ 
tor in the Veterinary College, has accepted 
a lucrative position in the A. & M. of 
Michigan. 

*** 

Prof. Hamilton, Muncie, Ind., is a new 
member of the Veterinary College faculty. 

*** 

Prof. J. S. Caldwell has been named 
Professor of Botany to succeed Dr. Francis 
E. Loyd, who resigned to accept a most 
flattering offer from McGill University. 
Professor Caldwell is a native of Tennessee. 
He was educated at Maryville College and 
for seven years taught botany in Peabody 
College for Teachers. He continued his 
studies as a fellow at the University of Chi¬ 
cago, where he has completed his residence 
work for the degree, Doctor of Philosophy. 
Professor Caldwell has worked with the 
most eminent botanists in the United States, 
among whom may be mentioned Dr. Coul¬ 
ter, of the University of Chicago, Dr. Liv¬ 
ingston, of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. Mc- 
Dougall, head of the department of botany 
at Carnegie Institute. 

*** 

The following graduates have been 
named as assistants for the 1912-13 session: 
M. H. Eskew, Pharmaceutical Chemistry; 
A. B. Moore, History; J. M. Mosely, 
Pharmacognosy; F. C. Burns, Mining En¬ 
gineering; J. M. Moore, Field Agent, Ex¬ 
tension Department; W. B. Nickerson, 
English; A. W. Reynolds, Registrar’s office; 
R. G. Ridgely, Civil Engineering; C. A. 
Smith, Machine Design and Drawing; C. 
C. Thach, Jr., History and Latin; F. L. 
Owsley, Library. 
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P. B. Williamson, ’12, and Walker An¬ 
derson, ’12, have entered the University of 
Wisconsin, from which institution they will 
receive the degree of Electrical Engineer 
next June. 

*** 

Professors Ross, Williamson and Hare 
attended during the past month the meeting 
of the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry in New York and Washington. 
Prof. Ross planned an Alabama itinerary 
for some of the visiting foreign chemists 
and led the party on their tour of inspec¬ 
tion in the Birmingham district. 

*** 

Mr. O. L. Howell, A. B., Vanderbilt, 
who is taking agriculture at Auburn this 
year, is instructor of conditioned students in 
History and English. 

*** 

Auburn is now one of the few schools in 
the United States to have a wireless station. 
The plant has been donated by a very dis¬ 
tinguished Auburn alumnus, Mr. Reese 
Hutchison, chief engineer of the Thomas 
A. Edison Co., Orange, N. J. Mr. Hutch¬ 
ison is an inventor of great note, among 
his creations being the new Edison Storage 
Battery. This wireless plant will be erect¬ 
ed in the near future. The steel aerial 
tower will reach a height of 150 feet and 
will be the most expensive and best 
equipped plant in the South. Mr. Hutch¬ 
ison will be in Auburn this winter to visit 
his alma mater, and to personally superin¬ 
tend the erection of this plant.— Orange 
and Blue. 


Auburn Boys With the Wood¬ 
ward Iron Company 

Perhaps one of the most notable instances 
of the high grade quality of the tech¬ 
nical training given by the Alabama Poly¬ 
technic Institute is given by the 
make-up of the staff of experts employed 
by the Woodward Iron Company, Birming¬ 
ham District. This is one of the wealth¬ 
iest corporations in the iron trade in the 
United States that has not been merged 
with the United States Steel Corporation. 
Out of thirty-three college men employed 
by the company, twenty-four of them are 
Auburn men. The following is a list: 

W. C. Martin, ’00, Chief Engineer; H. 
J. Weiss, ’09, Chief Chemist; O. Lay, Spe¬ 


cial Chemist; E. T. Wilson, ’92, Chief 
Auditor; E. H. Cabaniss,’05, Engineer Ore 
Mines; R. T. Bagby, ’04, Constructing En¬ 
gineer; W. M. Lacey, ’07, Asst. Supt. Coal 
Mines; G. G. Hughes, ’07, Asst. Supt. Ore 
Mines; O. B. Cooper, ’05, Asst. Supt. 
Blast Furnace; E. Moore, Resident Engin¬ 
eer, Coal Mines; S. W. Caldwell, ’09, 
Field Engineer; C. E. Fort, ’06, Secretary, 
Chief Engineer; H. P. Hodges, ’07, Drafts¬ 
man; E. W. Lind, ’09, Draftsman; F. L. 
McRee, Draftsman; J. R. McCaghren, 10, 
Draftsman; J. W. Motley, ’09, Draftsman; 
M. M. Argo, Assistant Chief Electrician; 
D. S. Boyd, Draftsman; J. J. Beaver, En¬ 
gineering Department; W. C. Slaughter, 
Machinist; E. P. Winters, Repair Electri¬ 
cian; D. C. Wood, Foundryman. 

1'his is a notable record and one of 
which the institution should be proud. 


UNDERGRADUATE NEWS. 

The Orange and Blue. 

The Orange and Blue is now a weekly 
newspaper. The four issues that have 
already appeared are very creditable to the 
editors. The Board of Editors is as follows: 
J. A. Key, Editor-in-Chief; C. W. Watson, 
Assistant Editor-in-Chief; H. 1'. Spence, 
Business Manager; H. H. Heine, Assistant 
Business Manager; H. L. Moore, Adver¬ 
tising Manager; R. L. Beutell, Assistant 
Advertising Manager; T. J. Wingo, Ath¬ 
letic Editor; H. C. Hanlin, Exchange Edi¬ 
tor; H. M. Brittain, Alumni Editor; J. E. 
Lacey, Engineering Editor; J. M. Hamil¬ 
ton, Art Editor; R. A. McGinty, Agricul¬ 
tural Editor; A. L. Crowe, Social Editor; 
M. Dean, Veterinary Editor. Members of 
Board from Junior Class—W. H. Wilson 
and J. C. Lee. 

The Glomerata Board. 

The Board of Editors of the Glomerata 
are as follows: H. C. Hanlin, Editor-in- 
Chief; E. E. Fry, Business Manager; R. A. 
McGinty, Assistant Business Manager, H. 
L. Moore, Advertising Manager; F. B. 
Coyle, Assistant Advertising Manager; l orn 
Wingo, Athletic Editor; D. x L. Taylor, 
Literary Editor; C. W. Watson, Statistic 
Editor; J. F. Hamilton, Art Editor; J. E. 
Lacey, H. H. Heine, H. C. Sessions, Asso¬ 
ciate Editors. 
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Agricultural Club. 

The Agricultural Club, which is a stu¬ 
dent society organized for the purpose of 
discussing all subjects relating to agricul¬ 
ture and rural improvement, is in a flour¬ 
ishing condition. In the Agricultural Buil¬ 
ding the club has a room which performs 
the services of library, study hall and 
meeting room. 


Y. M. C. A. 

By far the greatest stride forward taken by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association at Auburn in 
New recent years, was taken when the 

Rooms. new quarters over Mr. Burton’s were 
secured. The Association now has the rooms 
formerly occupied by Kappa Sigma, Phi Delta 
Theta, and Pi Kappa Alpha fraternities. There 
are two large rooms connected by arches, a bath 
room in which two showers have been installed, 
an office, and a private room for the General Secre¬ 
tary. One of the large rooms has been provided 
with games, the leading newspapers, and a number 
of the best magazines. The other is used on Sun¬ 
day for holding the religious meetings of the As¬ 
sociation. During the week it is fitted up as a 
study room where men who live at a distance from 
the college may utilize profitably their time be¬ 
tween recitations. The fact that the rooms have 
been used by large numbers continuously since 
they were opened is proof that they are satisfying a 
long felt need. Every Auburn man wffio has 
spare time now has a place where he can spend it 
in a wholesome atmosphere. 

As was expected, the boys are taking a greater 
interest in Association work than ever before. The 
Increased committee for new students did 
Interest. their w 7 ork with enthusiasm,assisting 

nearly half of the new boys to find boarding 
places and giving them invaluable counsel and in¬ 
formation. The membership has already reached 
three hundred and tw 7 enty-five and is still increas¬ 
ing. Bible Study rally was held on September 
29th. Dr. W. P. Hurt, pastor of Trinity M. E. 
Church of Opelika delivered a very impressive ad¬ 
dress on “Why College Men Should Study the 
Bible.” There w 7 ere as many present as the hall 
could accommodate. The success in the wmrk of 
organizing the classes which is now in progress 
show T s that interest in Bible Study is growing. 
Last year there were twenty classes conducted, 
and tw r o hundred men enrolled. The work this year 
promises to be more extensive and more efficient. 

The progress which the Association has made 
and the privileges which it is now offering to Au¬ 


burn men have been made possible to a large ex¬ 
tent by Auburn Alumni. Believing that as the 
work grows the interest of the Alumni will in¬ 
crease, w r e have undertaken to do something more 
pretentious in fitting up the present quar¬ 
ters. But it w ill never do to stop with this. The goal 
tow r ard which the Auburn Association is striving, is 
a modern building such as Ga. Tech., and the 
A. & M. of North Carolina have just erected. 
Nothing can be done at Auburn that would be of 
greater service to the student body than the 
erection of such a building. When the time 
comes to begin an active campaign, the Associa¬ 
tion must look to the Alumni to help put it 
through. 

Edward S. King, Secretary. 


THE TEAM. 

The early football games have shown a con¬ 
dition of affairs somewffiat unusual with an Auburn 
team—namely, a fairly strong offense and a rather 
weak defense. More attention has been paid how T - 
ever to the offensive side of the game than 
the defensive. A good offense is in itself by no 
means a weak defense. As w r as predicted in the 
August Alumni Quarterly, the team shows prom¬ 
ise of all round strength and of possibly more all 
round scoring ability than was then thought possi¬ 
ble. The team has some strength in all depart¬ 
ments of the offensive game. There are a number 
of players on the team who are strong in the run¬ 
ning game and some w 7 ho are fairly adept at the 
open game. Against Mercer, the running game 
w 7 as used nearly altogether and the size of the score 
against a team that ought to be as good as any 
that Mercer ever had would seem to show strength 
in advancing the ball by consecutive rushing. 
Forward passes w T ere not tried many times, but 
w r ere successful when tried. 

Injuries are few 7 er than usual this year because 
of the excellence of Drake Athletic Field, which 
is being used exclusively for football practice. It 
is a very pleasant change from the sand and gravel 
of the campus, and a change that is much appreci¬ 
ated by the players. 

Because of the defensive weakness shown against 
Mercer the following week was largely devotod to 
remedying this with the result that wffiile the de¬ 
fense was much better against Florida, the offense 
was rather ragged. There w T as no real teamwork 
in this department until the second half. With 
the Tech, game at hand more consistent 
strength in all departments of play will have to be 
showm. The coming games, with Tech., and 
L. S. U., will have to be won if Auburn expects 



Top Row—Pitts, Faucett, Robinson, Makin, Christopher, Brown, Thigpen, Lamb. 

Middle Row—Sparkman, Atkins, Esslinger, Wynne, Cogswell, Culpepper, Kearley, Ellett. 
Bottom Row—Harris, Newell, Major (Captain), Arnold, Ressijac, Louisell, Hart, Major. 


to be considered a claimant for the championship 
when she lines up against Vanderbilt’s crack team 
on Nov. 23. With this end in view the policy at 
Auburn has been to secure as far as possible, a 
steady well rounded development so that the 
team will reach its best form in November. It 
will need to be at its best to make a showing 
against the all-star aggregation that is representing 
the Commodores this year. 

FOOTBALL SCHEDULE. 

Oct. 5—Mercer University, in Columbus, Ga. 
Score—Auburn 56, Mercer 0. 


Oct. 12—University of Florida, in Auburn. 
Score—Auburn 28, Florida 13. 

Oct. 19—Clemson College, in Auburn. Score 
—Auburn 26, Clemson 6. 

Oct. 26—A. & M. of Miss., in Birmingham. 
Score—Auburn ?Sp A. & M. Miss., 0. 

Nov. 2—Georgia School of Technology, in 
Atlanta. 

Nov. 9—Louisiana State University, in Mobile. 
Nov. 23—Vanderbilt University, in Birmingham- 
Nov. 28—University of Georgia, in Athens. 


A COLLEGE BATTLE SONG. 


A college song and a college yell 
And a clinking farewell glass, 

A campus stroll and a parting pledge 
To the wistful Auburn lass; 

Then off to w T ar in the battling world 
And the clash of arm and brain, 
The stifling moil of the surging crowd 
And the heat of the blistered plain. 


And some there be of the swarming host 
In the thick of the fight shall rise, 

While some will faint ere the sun swing out 
On the march of the morning skies, 

And some will forge to the foremost rank 
By the right of might preferred, 

While some will plod in the listless way 
Of the undistinguished herd. 


A campus stroll and a parting pledge 
To the wustful Auburn lass, 

A college song and a college yell 
And a clinking farewell glass: 

A health to him of the mighty arm 
In the ranks with us today, 

Then off to war in the battling world 
With a rousing hip-hooray. 


—From 


Smoke,” (Abbey Press) by Clarence N. Ousley, ’81 ► 
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Her doctor thought she needed change, 

Her papa thought so, too, 

For change had got so scarce with him, 

He knew not what to do. 

They talked about the salt-sea breeze, 

And eke of mountain air; 

She set her cap for a rich chap, 

And got a million-aire. 

R. W. Burton. 


College President—“You can’t get into our col¬ 
lege. You aren’t qualified in the entrance re¬ 
quirements in Sanscrit, Greek, or Calculus.” 

Prospective Student—“No, but I am very well 
grounded in reading, writing and arithmetic.” 

College President—“Great Scott, man, you 
don’t need a college education! Why don’t you 
go into business?’’—Puck. 

EXAMINATION COMMITTEE DEFIED. 

Dear Old Boys— 

Enclosed you will find a statement 
in the way of recommending you for entrance. I 
.think that this is all that is necessary. Of course, 
your applications are already there. You be care¬ 
ful and work things right, you won’t have to stand 
entrance examinations. Don’t be in too big a 
hurry if they say something about taking exami¬ 
nation. Don’t be afraid, but tell them that you 
have had enough work for entrance. 

Yours sincerely, 

Fabius. 


O, where is the Statesman who feathered in June, 
And flew from Commencement straight up to the 
moon? 

I know he’s a Statesman—he said he was “it” — 
But what I am wondering is, where he has lit? 
The Statesman, the Statesman! O, where is he 

“at,” 

With his Henry Clay collar and Calhoun cravat? 
He's pawing the air in a “Jestis Cote,” 

Defending a nigger for stealing ashoat. 

The Scientist, Scientist, w’hat has he done 
In resolving the atoms or mapping the sun? 

I know’ he can do it—he said that he could— 

But what I have wondered is, whether he would. 
The Scientist, Scientist, where is he “at” 

With his Billy Stubbs pipe and crucible hat? 

He’s down in the country “a teaching a school,” 
And “boardin’ around” by the neighborhood rule. 

And where is the Editor, solemn and sage, 

For moulding opinion, reforming the age? 

He said it w 7 as in him to play a great part— 

And I ve wmndered jusf when his millenium 
w’uuid start? 

The Editor, Editor, where is he now’, 

With his Grady-like pose and Watterson brow T ? 
He’s pol ce court reporter at ten plunks a week— 
The stuff that w r as in him turned mostly to cheek. 

We’re all of a kind, and we jump at the sky. 
Ignoring the ladder, we venture to fly. 

We can do what w r e will, if we will the right way, 
And not try to conquer the world in a day. 

To the winner of fame or the getter of spoil— 
Commencement is but the beginning of toil— 
And he'll die or he'll have it, depend upon that, 
And the fellows will all know w r here he is “at!” 

CLARENCE OUSLEY, ’81. 



—Courtesy of Popu'ar Mechanics. 

Prof. G. F. Freeman, ’0?, in his laboratory, University of Arizona, Tucson. His recent discovery 
that dates can be artificially ripened in incubators has given great impulse to date farming in Arizona. 
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OFFICERS of the ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Thomas Bragg, ’01, President Auburn, Ala. 
W. M. Williams, ’96, Orator, Montgomery, Ala. 

R. D. Webb, ’97, Sec.*Treas_Auburn, Ala. 

Non-Resident Vice-Presidents. 

E. N. Brown, ’82__Mexico City, Mexico 

Francis C. Dillard, ’75_ Chicago, 111. 

E. A. Price, ’80 _ Nashville, Tenn. 

Arthur Redding, ’94_ Atlanta, Ga. 

Oliver J. Semmes, Jr., ’97_Pensacola, Fla. 

A lab a m a Vice-Preddents. 

B. B. Ross, ’81 -_Auburn, Ala. 

W. W. Pearson, 82_ Montgomery, Ala. 

C. W. Ashcraft, ’88_Florence, Ala. 

Roger ap C. Jones, ’87_Selma, Ala. 

J. Thos Heflin, ’91 _ __Washington, D. C. 

Tracy Lay, ’03_ Gadsden, Ala. 

John V. Denson, ’05_i_ Opelika, Ala. 

E. T. Collier, ’07. . _ Montgomery, Ala. 

B. L. Shi, ’04 Auburn. Ala. 

M. A. Frazer, ’06_Mobile, Ala. 

Rev. Thos. Mangum, ’96_Union Springs, Ala. 

M. S. Sloan, ’01_Birmingham, Ala. 

Howard Lamar, ’82_ Jasper, Ala. 



1 -DR. HOWARD M. HA MILL-- 

Dr. Howard M. Hamillwas born at Lowndesbo. 
ro, Ala., August 10th, 1849, being the son of Rev. 
Edward J. and Ann J. Hamill. At an early age 
he moved with his parents to Auburn and as quite 
a small lad was present at the laying of the corner 
stone of the East Alabama Male College. 

The father of Dr. Hamill was the financial 
agent of the college, and his earnest and diligent 


efforts resulted in securing large contributions to 
the building fund as well as to the endowment 
fund of the new institution, his devotion and at¬ 
tachment to the earlier Auburn being imparted in 
no small measure to the son. 

The latter was one of a large number of students 
who left the walls of the college to take up arms 
under the Stars and Bars of the Confederacy, and 
though a youth of scarce fifteen, he fought valiant¬ 
ly in the Army of Northern Virginia under the 
command of “Marse Robert,” as Dr. Hamill af- 
fectioi ately calls the great captain. 

Resuming his college course at the close of the 
war, he was graduated with honor at Auburn in 
the class of 1867, receiving the degree of B. A., 
while the degree of M. A. was conferred in 1870. 
The degree of D. D. was conferred upon him by 
Illinois College in 1895. 

From 1870 to 1885 he was engaged in education¬ 
al work in Alabama, Missouri and Illinois, being 
superintendent of important city schools in the 
two latter states, while in 1881 he was President 
of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association. 

Entering the Methodist Ministry in Illinois in 
1885, he soon became prominent in organizing 
the Sunday School work of the Illinois Conference 
and established in that state the first State Sunday 
School Normal department. 

From 1896 to 1900 he was International Sunday 
School Field Secretary and since 1900 he has been 
Supeiintendent of the Training Work for Sunday 
Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, with headquarters at Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Hamill is the author of a number of books 
relating to Sunday School work and to Bible 
Study, and since 1902 has been Chairman of the 
Committee of Education of the International Sun¬ 
day School Association. Several years since he 
visited the Orient in the interest of the Sunday 
School work of his church and he has several 
times been a delegate and a conspicuous figure at 
the World’s Sunday School Conventions. 

Dr. Hamill delivered the Alumni Address at 
Auburn in 1908 and charmed his hearers by his 
chaste and eloquent presentations of the impres¬ 
sions gathered by him from a journey to and 
through the island empire of Japan. A year 
later, he delivered the address at the unveiling of 
the beautiful bronze tablet, which upon his initi¬ 
ative and chiefly through his efforts, was placed in 
Langdon Hall to commemorate the loyalty and 
courage of the students of the old college who en¬ 
listed under the flag of the Confederacy. 

Although a graduate of the older institution. 
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Dr. Hamill is loyal and devoted to the Auburn of 
today, and this loyalty and devotion are manifest¬ 
ed in his regular attendance upon the annual 
Alumni gatherings, his warm friendship and 
brotherly regard for the Alumni of the new, as 
well as the old college, and his enthusiastic interest 
in all that tends to promote the welfare and the 
upbuilding of the institution. He enjoys the love 
and esteem of all Auburn men, young and old, 
and his visits to Auburn are always looked for¬ 
ward to with pleasure and interest by his fellow 
members of the Alumni Association, as well as by 
the student body. 



DR. W. L. FLEMING, ’96 


Walter L. Fleming, one of Auburn’s most dis¬ 
tinguished alumni, was born at Brundidge, Ala¬ 
bama, in 1874. Like many famous men, he was 
raised on a farm, which may partly explain his 
energy of mind and body, as well as a vein of 
shrewd, practical sense that runs through his work. 

I remember distinctly the impression that he 
made when in 1894 he entered the Junior class of 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. He was 
then a strikingly tall and rather slender young 
man with a very alert and eager mind and great 
capacity for work. He soon proved himself the 
best man in his class, and two years later gradu¬ 
ated with high honors. He was at once made an 


assistant in the college, and remained connected 
with it as assistant and as librarian for the next 
four years, except during the Spanish war, when 
he served in the army. 

While at Auburn he became interested in his¬ 
torical research and made a special study of Bu¬ 
ford’s Expedition to Kansas. The result was a 
capital article which was published both in the 
Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society 
and in the American Historical Review. 

In 1900 he went to Columbia University to 
continue his study of history. At once he dis¬ 
tinguished himself, and was awarded a fellowship. 
Later he was given a position as lecturer on histo¬ 
ry, and finally the degree, Doctor of Philosophy. 

On leaving Columbia he was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of History in the University of West Vir¬ 
ginia. Four years later he went to the University 
of Louisiana, where he now fills the Chair of 
History, and also discharges the duties of Dean 
of the Academic Faculty. In this double capacity 
he has done much to stimulate a livelier interest 
in the study of history in his own college and 
state, and has labored earnestly and successfully 
in the task of organizing and developing the gen¬ 
eral work of the institution. He has also found 
time to lend a helping hand to the wider cause cf 
historical research throughout the South, editing 
and writing books and contributing articles to 
technical and to popular periodicals at a rate that 
to those who have less energy seems little short of 
marvelous. On the difficult period of reconstruc¬ 
tion he is today recognized as one of the few 
great authorities. 

His two most valuable books probably are the 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama and a 
Documentary History of Reconstruction. The former 
is a monument of patient research, yet it is writ¬ 
ten in a style so spirited and simple that it is at¬ 
tractive to the general reader. The latter is an 
invaluable work of reference and at once became 
the standard book on that subject in all colleges 
and libraries. Among his recent books are two 
that will prove of special interest to Louisianians 
and will appeal strongly to many outside of that 
state; namely, A History of Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity and William Tecufnseh Sherman as a College 
President. 

Doctor Fleming is not only doing a great work 
himself, but by his example he is exercising a 
strong and wholesome influence on other Southern 
young men who are struggling toward real schol¬ 
arship that is productive, independent, and use¬ 
ful. In Auburn and among AubunTmen this in¬ 
fluence is strong, and his name is always spoken 
with the respect and affection that we^feel toward 
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our alumni who in a real and high sense have 
made good. 

George Petrie. 



MILLER REESE HUTCHISON, ’97 


Miller Reese Hutchison, son of William Peter 
and Tracie Magruder Hutchison, was born in 
Montrose, Baldwin County, Alabama. Before 
coming to Auburn he attended several private 
schools in Mobile, Marion Military Institute, 
Spring Hill College, and Mobile University Mili¬ 
tary Institute. During the years 1895-6-7, he pur¬ 
sued a special course in electrical engineering, 
mechanical engineering, and machine design 
in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. In 1895, 
he invented the Acousticon, a device 
to aid the deaf. During the Spanish- 
American War, he was appointed Chief En¬ 
gineer of the Seventh and Eighth Districts, U. 
S. Light House Service, and was engaged in laying 
submarine cables and planting submarine mines. 
At the close of the war, working in his laboratory 
in Mobile and later in New York, he was perfect¬ 
ing the Acousticon. In 1902, he attended Queen 
Alexandra for her deafness and in August of that 
year received from her a special gold medal, in¬ 
scribed, “Presented to Miller Reese Hutchison by 
Alexandra, Queen, as a token of friendship and 


Reward of Merit for Scientific Investigation and' 1 
Invention.” In 1904, when his connection with 
the Acousticon ceased, he became confidential engi¬ 
neer for several large financial institutions in New 
York City. During this year also he was ap¬ 
pointed Honorary Commissioner of the Depart¬ 
ment of Electricity of the St. Louis Exposition. 

Probably Hutchison is best known as the in¬ 
ventor of the Klaxon Warning Signal, of which 
there are about 150,000 in use on automobiles, 
boats, fire apparatus, etc., in the United States and 
abroad. This invention was put on the market 
in 1906. “Reese,” as Auburn boys used to call 
him, is not only a genius, but is an indefatigable 
worker. Many of his inventions, embracing, in 
all, over five hundred patents, are now in practical 
use. In 1910, he became associated with Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison as personal representative in 
naval affairs, and moved from New York to Or¬ 
ange, N. J., to take up the work of developing 
the Edison Storage Battery for heavy work. Sub¬ 
sequently he was appointed Chief engineer to and 
personal representative of Mr. Edison, and in the 
Spring of 1912, was made Chief Engineer of the 
Edison Laboratory, Chief Engineer of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., Chief Engineer of Edison Storage 
Battery Co., etc. He is responsible for the com¬ 
plete development of various new designs and 
changes in design from the theoretical stage to the 
completed model and drawings for the manufac¬ 
turing, and owns the exclusive sales right of this 
battery for all government purposes of all nations. 

In June, 1899, while on a trip to Europe, he 
met Miss Martha Pomeroy, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and on May 31, 1901, they were married. 
They have four fine sons. 


President W. M. Riggs, head of the Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College of South Carolina, 
familiarly known as Clemson College, took his 
degree, Bachelor of Science, at Auburn in 1893, 
and his degree of Electrical Engineer in 1894. 
President Riggs’s career has been one of great in¬ 
terest as he is a typical product of the college at 
Auburn. 

President Riggs was born in Orangeburg Coun¬ 
ty, South Carolina, January 24, 1873, and when 
a mere stripling was entered as a student at Au¬ 
burn, by his father, who was anxious that he 
should be given a technological education, there 
being, at that time, no institution of technology 
in South Carolina. With a marked prescience 
Mr. Riggs remarked that he wished his young 
son to secure a scientific training, for the day 
would come when South Carolina would possess- 
such an institution and he desired his son to be pre 
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PRESIDENT W. M. RIGGS, ’93 


pared for a place upon its staff of instructors. The 
prophesy has been fulfilled in a notable manner. 
Through all the successive steps of honors, Mr. 
Riggs has been elevated until he is now head of 
this great and wealthy institution. Upon gradu¬ 
ation he was awarded, on merit, an instructorship 
in English in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and later was for several years instructor in phy¬ 
sics. At Clemson College he was, in succession, 
instructor in electrical engineering, professor of 
electrical engineering, director of the entire de¬ 
partment of mechanical engineering and later 
elected as president. 

President Riggs is not only a man of accurate 
technical training in the high profession of engi¬ 
neering, but he is also possessed of many endow¬ 
ments and accomplishments of human interest. 
He is fond of music, is an excellent athlete, and, 
in all of his subordinate positions, took the live¬ 
liest interest in all the activities that concerned 
the happiness and welfare of the student body. 

In all of these respects he is a typical Auburn 
man and represents the broad qualities of leader¬ 
ship developed by the institution. 

President Riggs married Miss Lula Moore, 
daughter of Capt. Moore, who was for many 
years a highly esteemed resident of Auburn, Ala. 


Rev. W. F. Glenn was born in Jackson county, 
Georgia, April 5, 1839. His early education was 
obtained in the village schools of Jefferson and 
Coal Springs in his native state. He then spent 
two and one-half years at Emory College where he 
completed the Junior year course. From there he 
went to Auburn, Ala., where, in 1859, the East 
Alabama College was just being opened under the 
auspices of the M. E. Church, South, in that State. 
Although this was the first year, there was a Senior 
class of five, of which Mr. Glenn was a member. 
During the year he assisted in the organization of 
the Wirt Society, and wrote the original constitu¬ 
tion and by-laws of that society. At the close of 
that year, in 1860, he graduated with the A. B. 
degree, and a few years later he received the de¬ 
gree of A. M. from the same college. (In 1886 
the honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
him by the Alabama Polytechnic Institute.) 

After graduation he taught school and read law 
in Alabama until March, 1861, when the civil war 
came on. He then gave up his school, went to- 
his home, then in Floyd county, Ga., where he 
joined the Rome Light Guards. That company 
went at once to Richmond, Va., and was made 
Company C in the organization of the 8th Geor¬ 
gia regiment. During the four years of the war, 
he was engaged in service as a private in the 8th 
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Georgia regiment, then as a hospital steward and 
later as an officer in Company K of the lit Regi¬ 
ment of Engineer Troups. 

At the close of the war he taught school for a 
■short time until his already impaired health gave 
way. He then went into the pine woods of Miss¬ 
issippi and sawed lumber and built houses until 
his health was in a measure restored. Then, in 
December of 1865, he joined the Mississippi Con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
After four years in that conference he was trans¬ 
ferred to the North Georgia, his old home confer¬ 
ence. 

For forty-four years Mr. Glenn was actively 
and continuously engaged as pastor, presiding el¬ 
der, and ten years as editor of one of the church 
papers; going wherever he was appointed to go 
and doing the work to which he was called. Two 
years ago, on account of ill health he asked to be 
retired from the active ministry. For more than 
a year, however, his health being much improved, 
he has been again actively engaged in writing and 
preaching in response to many calls. He has 
been five times a delegate to the General Confer¬ 
ence of his church. 

In 1865 Mr. Glenn married Miss Flora Harper, 
of Auburn, Ala., who still lives to bless his home. 
She is the grand-daughter of John J. Harper, the 
first settler of Auburn and who gave the name to 
the town. __ 

A. M. KENNEDY GOES TO EDISON 
LABORATORY. 

A. M. Kennedy, a Montgomery man who for 
a decade has been engaged quietly in electric ex¬ 
perimental work as a side line will leave Tuesday 
morning to engage in similar research at the num¬ 
erous plants of Thomas A. Edison, located at 
Orange, N. J. He will very likely be in the gen¬ 
eral laboratory of all the Edison plants, and will 
be in close touch daily with the celebrated 
inventor. 

Mr. Kennedy accepts the place at the request 
of Reese Hutchison, of Mobile, an Auburn 
graduate, who has earned national fame in this 
line and is now Mr. Edison’s chief engineer and 
personal representative. Mr. Kennedy is also an 
Auburn graduate of the class of 1898, and there 
are tw T o other Auburn alumni engaged with Thom¬ 
as A. Edison. It is said that Edison is always 
glad to have men from Auburn as they prove to be 
efficient and skilled. 

Mr. Kennedy was at Orange, N. J., about a 
month ago where he met JVfr. Hutchison, and at 
about 10:30 o’clock at night, Mr. Hutchison 
conducted Mr. Kennedy through the various Edi¬ 


son plants and laboratories. He then put the plain 
question to Mr. Kennedy if he would care to go 
with him. Mr. Kennedy assented, but no offer 
was made him. 

Experimental Research Work. 

During this week, Mr. Kennedy received an 
urgent telegram from Mr. Hutchison asking him 
if he could come. He replied that he would and 
could leave October 28. Mr. Hutchison wired 
back that he wanted him at once. Mr. Kennedy 
does not know what work he will have, but it will 
be important experimental research. 

While at Orange, N. J., Mr. Kennedy 1 ' the 

pleasure of meeting Edison himself, a man deep 
in his seventies. It was about midnight that he 
was introduced to the distinguished inventor and 
he was then working on a new disc graphophone 
record which is impervious to scratches of any 
kind. The first disc of this kind was turned out 
by Mr. Edison in the presence of Mr. Kennedy. 

“If you were to see him you wouldn’t know 
him to be the great man he is,’’ said Mr. Kenne¬ 
dy, “he is just as plain and unassuming as anyone 
could be, and he has a ready fund of funny jokes 
at all times. He was getting ready to have his 
daily midnight conference with Mr. Hutchison 
when I was so lucky as to meet him. 

“I also met the two other Auburn men engaged 
at the plants and they were just getting out a new 
motion picture machine, which will be sold very 
much more cheaply than the ones at present on 
the market and will be intended for use in schools 
and for lectures. 

Many Interesting Inventions. 

“I saw so many things of interest that I couldn’t 
begin to tell about them all at one time. One re¬ 
markable thing that struck me was a storage bat¬ 
tery which had been charged two years ago but 
yet its voltage was normal. Such a battery has 
never before been known as you know storage bat¬ 
teries deteriorate very fast. 

“Then I saw the equipment for Edison’s new 
method of moulding a whole house at a clip in¬ 
cluding all interior equipment, such as bathtubs, 
etc. A house can be built in a day or two with 
this. ” 

Mr. Kennedy was associated about eight years 
ago with Mr. Hutchison when the latter invent¬ 
ed and marketed his famous acousticon, to aid 
the deaf and his massacon, for the cure of the 
deaf. They were both electrical apparatus and 
Mr. Hutchison demonstrated them before the 
King and Queen of England. He engaged Mr. 
Kennedy who went to England and demonstrated 
the inventions for Mr. Hutchison. 
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Since that time, Mr. Kennedy has been en¬ 
gaged in the paint and builders supply business 
with his father on Commerce street but during his 
spare time he has been experimenting with elec¬ 
tricity and other things and he has some devices 
which he hopes to perfect some day. He has a 
nice laboratory of his own at his home. 

Mr. Kennedy will leave his wife in Montgom¬ 
ery for the present but she will join him at Orange 
in a few months. An Auburn graduate, he is also 
a graduate of Starke’s University School of this 
city. 

Reese Hutchison graduated from Auburn in 
1897.—Montgomery Journal. 


RECEPTION AND BANQUET IN HONOR 
OF DR. THACH GIVEN BY 
ATLANTA CLUB. 

The Atlanta Club had as its guests on August 
16th Dr. Chas. C. Thach, Dr. B. B. Ross, Prof. 
J. J. Wilmore, Thomas Bragg, President of the 
Alumni Association and B. L. Shi, Registrar. 

On that afternoon, through the courtesy of the 
University Club, who kindly tendered the use of 
their club house to the Auburn Club, a reception 
was given to Dr. Thach and the other members 
of the faculty and more than two hundred persons 
were present. As each person entered the door 
he was met by a little girl, who pinned upon 
him the orange and blue of Auburn, which is so 
dear to the hearts of the boys of the olden days as 
well as those who now fill the halls of our Alma 
Mater. Those who had worn or cheered for the 
red and black of Georgia, the orange and black of 
Mercer or the old gold and white of Tech in 
many a gallant fight, wore for once the orange 
and blue of Auburn and for the time being were 
well-wishers of Auburn. It was indeed a most 
enjoyable occasion and it gave Dr. Thach and the 
other members of the faculty, who were present, 
an opportunity to make many new acquaintances 
and to renew acquaintance with some sixty old 
Auburn boys, many of whom they had not seen 
for a number of years. 

That evening the first annual banquet of the 
Auburn club was given at the Aragon. Covers 
were laid for fifty and there was not a vacant 
place around the table. Dr. E. J. Spratling, 
President of the Club, acted as toastmaster. 
Speeches were made by Father Rapier, President 
of the Marist College, President Matheson of 
Tech, Colonel Woodward of the Georgia Mili¬ 
tary Institute, Thomas Bragg, President of the 
Auburn Alumni Association, Burton Smith, for¬ 


mer President of the Georgia Bar Association, 
and “Fuzzy’’ Woodruff. 

F'ather Rapier, who in his boyhood days might 
have been called “bricktop’’ or “red” by his as¬ 
sociates caught the crowd with his opening sen¬ 
tence, when he said: “Mr. Toastmaster, I can’t 
help it but God Almighty made me an “Auburn” 
man. And yet as I search the records of time I 
find that there have been other great“Auburn”men. 
In the realm of self-defense no one has stood high¬ 
er in the estimation of the public than Fighting 
Bob Fitzsimmons, who was an “Auburn” man. In 
the art of war first and foremost—on a pedestal 
alone stands Napoleon. And he too was an 
“Auburn’’ man. In the world of literature no man 
has written with a more vivid pen than Dante. 
And he too was an “Auburn” man. And as we 
search further into history we find that He who 
healed the sick, the lame and the blind—the 
Prince of Peace—He also was an “Auburn’’ man. 
And that he thought he could say without fear of 
authoratitive contradiction that even Adam was 
an “Auburn” man. He then made a strong appeal 
for college men to become active in church, in 
municipal and state affairs and not give all their 
time to the mere matter of making money. 

Burton Smith followed Father Rapier and made 
a speech in which he said that somehow he had 
never been able to look upon Auburn but as a 
Georgia college, for the foundation upon which 
this institution was built and its policy for the 
first ten years of its existence was directed by Dr. 
I. T. Tichenor, who after completing his work at 
Auburn moved to Atlanta and became a Georgian, 
while Dr. Leroy Broun, who succeeded him and 
who for nearly two decades was the head of the 
college, was a man Georgia was proud to claim. 
So that for nearly three-fourths of the time since 
the college was organized it had as its president a 
Georgian by adoption or a Georgian by birth. 
He said that if for no other reason he admired 
Auburn for her football teams. While there 
had been charges of “ringers” made by first one 
team and then another against each other, he 
had never heard a charge of any kind made against 
a member of an Auburn team. Like Caesar’s- 
wife, they were above suspicion. As an alumnus 
of Georgia and a supporter of Tech, where he had 
had a son who for two years played on the team, 
he said, he had watched Auburn play the game 
hard but keep it clean. The motto, “Don’t flinch 
—don’t foul—but hit the line hard” which was 
as true in life as it was in football, was an injunc¬ 
tion which Auburn teams had certainly obeyed 
and that his only criticism was that they had hit 
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the line too hard to suit exactly his hopes as to the 
result of the games he had witnessed. 

Col. Woodward spoke on the value of military 
training in preparatory schools, emphasizing the 
statement that boys trained in the preparatory 
schools must form the backbone of the National 
Guard in time oiy leed. 

President Matheson of Tech responded in a few 
well chosen words thanking the club for inviting 
him and dwelling on the fact that while Auburn 
and Tech might be rivals on the athletic field yet 
in their real work both institutions were striving 
towards the same end of more general and of better 
■education of the young men of the South. 

Tom Bragg made a short enthusiastic speech in 
which he invited all of the old boys to meet at 
Auburn next June at the Auburn Home-Coming. 

Dr. Thach spoke on the broad line of education 
and paid a high tribute to the present members of 
the faculty and also to Drs. Tichenor, Broun, 
and Smith, former presidents of the college. He 
brought a round of laughter and applause w 7 hen in 
the beginning of his speech he stated that if he 
run over his time he hoped the toastmaster would 
•call him down but that it w T as a matter of common 
knowledge that as a teacher he had never found 
the time allotted to him sufficient and that he had 
never been knowrn to dismiss a class until the hour 
was up. 

The old officers, who were Dr. E. J. Spratling, 
President, W. O. Trammell, Vice-President, and 
W. R. Tichenor, Secretary and Treasurer, were 
re-elected. W. R. TICHENOR, ’96. 

ALUMNI LETTERS. 

Montgomery, Ala., August 9, 1912. 
Mr. B. L. Shi, Business Manager, 

Auburn, Ala. 

Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed $1.C0 for a year’s 
subscription to the Alumni Quarterly. 

In my opinion it satisfies a long felt want in re¬ 
gard to the doings of the Alumni. I heartily ap¬ 
prove of your move and will be glad to do any¬ 
thing in my power to assist you. 

Wishing you much success, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 

R. P. BOYD, ’05. 


Montgomery, Ala., August 7, 1912. 
Prof. B. L. Shi, Business Manager, 

Auburn, Ala. 

My dear Shi:—I have received a copy of the 
Auburn Alumni Quarterly and have read its con¬ 
tents with a great deal of interest and pleasure. 
You and all others w ho were responsible for this 


enterprise deserve the highest praise of every alum" 
nus. 

I am sending you, enclosed, a check for $1.00 
to cover my subscription for the coming year. 
Sincerely yours, 

WM. F. FEAGIN, Chief Clerk. 


Monroeville, Ala., Sept. 3, 1912. 
Prof. B. L. Shi, 

Auburn, Ala. 

My dear Shi:—Upon my return from Choctaw 
county, after an absence from the office of more 
than a month, I found a copy of the Auburn 
Alumni Quarterly. I have read it with much in¬ 
terest and desire to congratulate you and those 
connected with it, upon its appearance. It means 
much to the Alumni, and will doubtless be instru¬ 
mental in bringing back many to our much anti¬ 
cipated ‘‘Home Coming.” 

I herew ith hand you my check for one dollar to 
cover subscription price. Every Alumnus of the 
institution should take the Quarterly. It is w r orth 
several times the price. It will prove most inter¬ 
esting to all who have not forgotten their Alma 
Mater, and surely this means every man who has 
been trained at Auburn, even though his stay 
might have been short.. The Alumni cannot 
afford to forget “Auburn.” Her welfare is the 
welfare of all who believe in the training of young 
manhood to meet the demands for scientific knowl¬ 
edge in the development of the w T onderful resources 
of a great state. 

Hoping to see you at our “Home Coming” 
which should be the biggest and best in Auburn’s 
history, I am, with high personal regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

john McDuffie. 


A MONTHLY. 

August 9, 1912. 

B. L. Shi, Business Manager, 

Auburn, Ala. 

My Dear Sir:—I am in receipt of the Auburn 
Alumni Quarterly sent me some days ago. I 
read the Quarterly with a good deal of interest. 
I am glad that the Alumni have decided to issue 
a publication, and hope we will soon see your 
efforts grow into a monthly publication. 

It has been quite a number of years since I left 
old Auburn, and I have never been back since, ex¬ 
cept to stop over there a couple of hours about 
seven years ago. I am anxious to be with you at 
Home Coming, 1913, and will promise to come if 
you will promise to furnish me a guide to pilot 
me around and see that I don’t get lost. So many 
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'changes have taken place since I left there, I am 
afraid I will need some one to show me around. 

You will find enclosed check for $1.00 for 
which kindly send me the Quarterly for one year. 
With best wishes for the success of the enterprise, 
I am, Yours very truly, 

J. L. POLLARD. 

THE WAY THEY DO IT IN TEXAS. 

Home-Coming Letter and Reply. 

San Antonio, Texas, August 10, 1912. 

To____ 


Say, young fellow! Have you heard of the 
“Home Coming” of old Auburn boys, to be 
pulled off June, 1913? If you have not—hear it 
now! We are going back. Father Abraham, two 
thousand strong. 

However, in the discharge of my official duty, 
I, T. F. Mangum, President of the Class of ’83, 
(an honor highly appreciated, but “unaccounted 
for”), do hereby summon you to be and appear 
at Auburn, Alabama, and meet the Class of ’83, 
on the Campus, at reveille roll call, on the first 
day of Commencement, 1913, and this summons 
you are held bound to obey under the penalty of 
voluntary ostracism from the Alumni of the A. & 
M. College of Alabama; and this shall also oper¬ 
ate as a writ of “ne exeat regnum” until said date 
above mentioned. 

You are further ordered to accept service of this 
writ,—and say in witing over your own sign man¬ 
ual—that you will be there, sending such accept¬ 
ance to the undersigned Mogul at 533 Moore 
Building, San Antonio, Texas. 

Witness my hand officially this 10th day of 
August, A. D. 1912, in the year of the College 
Forty. 

T. F. MANGUM, President. 

P. S.—“The Tree of Life has been shaken 
But some of us linger yet.” 

So shove your hand through 

Your light-growing hair 

And say, “If alive I’ll sure be there.” 

B. L. Shi, Auburn, Ala. 

Dear Sir:—I have sent out the foregoing to each 
of the Class of ’83. I enclose Crittenden’s prompt 
reply. I have also seen E. M. Pace who says he 
will be there. Will send you replies as received. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. F. MANGUM. 
REPLY TO ABOVE. 

Houston, Texas, August 13, 1912. 
Mr. T. F. Mangum, President Class ’83, 

San Antonio, Texas. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your summons of August 


10th to answer reveille roll call first day of Com¬ 
mencement, 1913, I beg leave to advise that I 
w r ill meet the “High Mogul” there. 

Yours truly, 

O. H. CRITTENDEN. 


Estacion Colonia, Mexico, D. F., 
August 22, 1912. 

Auburn Alumni Quarterly, 

Mr. B. L. Shi, Business Manager, 

Auburn, Ala. 

Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find New York ex¬ 
change for $5.00. 

Wishing the Quarterly every success, I remain, 
Yours truly, 

JAMES M. REID. 


Jasper, Ala., Sept. 20, 1912. 
Prof. B. L. Shi, Auburn, Ala. 

Dear Sir:—I devoured the Quarterly, advertise¬ 
ments and all. I send P. O. money order for one 
dollar. I hope to be at the next Commencement. 
Yours truly, 

T. J. LAMAR, Class ’69. 


SOME WHOLESOME ADVICE. 

West Raleigh, Sept. 7, 1912. 
Mr. B. L. Shi, Auburn, Ala. 

My Dear Sir:—I am enclosing you check to 
cover a year’s subscription to the Alumni Quar¬ 
terly. I have not received the last copy and am 
asking that this be sent. 

I have been asked to communicate with mem¬ 
bers of class ’86 and you will confer a great favor 
if you will send me the most recent addresses of 
this class. I wish to communicate with them as 
soon as possible and trust that the addresses will 
be as near up to date as it is possible to procure 
them. 

The few’ Auburn men with whom I have had 
the pleasure of conversing recently are enthusiastic 
over the home-coining commencement of 1913 
and I would suggest that means and w 7 ays for the 
fattening of two calves be resorted to in ample 
time. I w r ould also suggest that requisition be 
made upon the War Department for a sufficient 
quantity of tents to house the old Auburn men 
that will be there next year. It might be w r ell for 
you to suggest to President Thach the wisdom of 
sending home all undergraduates before our next 
commencement. The vermillion hue that Auburn 
will be painted next June may have a serious and 
detrimental effect npon their eyes, internal and 
external. I might also suggest that additional 
anchorage be provided for all college property 
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that it may be kept out of the air. There will be 
a large number of middle-aged, old and ancient 
men who will be boys again and there is danger 
abroad when this happens. 

I hope you will keep me posted though I pre¬ 
sume that the Quarterly will do this. 

The next time you are in the Treasurer’s office, 
I wish you would incidentally mention the fact to 
Miss Allie Glenn that I have accepted an invita¬ 
tion to be her guest for “Home-Coming Week” 
and tell her that my conduct is worse than in 
April, 1885. Yours very truly, 

C. L. NEWMAN’, 86. 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 2, 1912. 
Mr. James R. Rutland, 

Editor of the Alumni Quarterly, 

Auburn, Ala. 

Dear Sir:—I have read the first issue of the 
Auburn Alumni Quarterly from cover to cover 
and you can have my dollar. The one letter from 
J. T. Mangum is worth the price of a year’s sub¬ 
scription. 

You know I was in college with Tom and at 
that time the germ of the ministry had not even 
touched him; and as Buford Hobdy knew him al¬ 
most as well as I did I can’t blame him for lock¬ 
ing up his chickens, for I have heard that there is 
such a thing as “backsliding.’’ 

Then Tom says that he kept “booting” the 
members of the faculty until he got invited to 
dinner by some of them. You know that is the 
first thing I’ve heard from Tom in a good many 
years, but this one statement show T s that he is a 
true Methodist minister for it has been my obser¬ 
vation that one of the strong points of the Meth¬ 
odist minister is getting an invitation to dinner 
and especially in fried chicken season. 

I will be on hand at the Home Coming next 
June if I have to walk and I hope there will be a 
thousand others to imbibe the Auburn spirit and 
to recall the days when we feared nothing but the 
Officer of the Day and Term Examinations. 

With best wishes for your success, I remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 

W. R. TICHENOR, ’96. 


BIRTHS. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Rutland, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1912, a daughter, Eugenia. They live in 
Gurley, Ala. 

* * 

* 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. DuPont Guerry, Jr., on 
August 16th, 1912, a son, DuPont Guerry, III. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Forbes in Septem¬ 
ber, 1912, a son, Sherman Guy, Jr. 


MARRIAGES. 

Mrs. Ruth Cameron announces the marriage of 
her daughter, Mildred Vivien, to Mr. Allen Green 
Jones, ’04, on Saturday, August the thirty-first, 
one thousand nine hundred and twelve, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California. 

* 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Jere Clemens Philips requests.the 
honor of your presence at the marriage of their 
daughter, Ruth, to Mr. Stephen Radford Batson 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, October 16th, 
nineteen hundred and twelve at five o’clock, Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Birmingham, Ala. 

* * 

Mrs. Alexander Humphreys Clark announces 
the engagement of her daughter, Sara McGhee, to 
Mr. Robert Sterling Teague, the marriage to take 
place October 17th at the Church of the Holy 
Comforter. 

* -A" 

■Sc 

Dr. and Mrs. Gaston J. Griel will be at home 
after the first of November at 506 Montgomery 

Street, Montgomery, Ala. 

* * 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Caswell William Garrett request 
the honor of your presence at the marriage of their 
daughter, Georgia Freeman, to Mr. Jo Robert 
Persons, on the afternoon of Wednesday, the sixth 
of November at half after three o’clock, St. An¬ 
drew’s Episcopal Church, Hayneville, Ala. 

,*• 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sydney Robbins request 
the honor of your presence at the marriage of their 
daughter, Rosamond Rutherford to Dr. Forrest 
Rutherford Harsh on the morning of Tuesday, the 
twelfth of November, at six o’clock, Christ Church, 
Mobile, Ala. _ 

PERSONALS. 

’60 

Rev. W. F. Glenn, ’60, of Atlanta, a Methodist 
minister widely known in the South, is our oldest 
living alumnus. He was one of the first to sub¬ 
scribe for the Quarterly and says he is coming to 
Auburn next June. 

’67 

Dr. H. M. Hamill, ’67, is one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished Sunday School leaders in the world. 
He is in charge of the teacher training work of the 
Methodist Church and lives in Nashville, Tenn. 

’69 

Dr. Remus C. Persons, ’69, is Medical Director, 
U. S. Naval Home; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T. J. Lamar, ’69, is Superintendent of Educa¬ 
tion of Walker County, Jasper, Ala. 

’78 

S. C. Dowdell, ’78, is engaged in farming in 
Auburn. One of his sons is in college. 

T. H. Frazer, ’7S, is a practicing physician in 
Mobile, Ala , and Professor of Obstetrics and 
Pediatrics and Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Medical Department of the University of Alabama. 

’80 

John T. Ashcraft, ’80, attorney at law in Flor¬ 
ence, Alabama, is one of the best known lawyers 
in North Alabama. 

R. E. Thomas, ’80, is in the real estate busi¬ 
ness in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

’82 


Geo. A. Carden, *82, is an attorney-at-law in 
Dallas, Tex. His address is 3107 Oak Lawn Ave. 

Homer Billingsley, ’82, is Feed and Drug Clerk 
with the State Department of Agriculture, Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

’86 

C. L. Newman, ’86, is Professor of Agriculture 
in the North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanics Arts, 

T. P. Zellars, ’86, who is traveling salesman for 
King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga., lives at Pal¬ 
metto, Ga. 

’87 

Roger Jones,’87, is Vice-President of the Mabry 
Securities Company, Selma. Ala. 

’88 


E. F. Brown, 
ton, W. Va. 


’88, is attorney at law, Charles- 

’89 


A. M. Lloyd,’89,is in business in a laboratory of 
his own as analytical and consulting chemist, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

’90 

D. Gillis, ’90, is cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, 
and one of the most successful business men in 
Brewton, Ala. 

Geo. H. Waring, ’90, is Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Charleston Consolidated 
Railway and Lighting Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Robert E. Noble,’90, is chief physician in charge 
of U. S. Medical Corps in the Canal Zone. He 
lives at Ancon, C. Z. 

’91 

C.B. Glenn, ’91, is Assistant Superintendent of 
the Birmingham City Schools. There is not a 
better "school man in the state or a more loyal 
alumnus of Auburn. 


Dr. F. A. Lupton, ’91, is a practicing physician 
in Birmingham and is Professor of Obstetrics in 
the Birmingham Medical College. 

W. A. Marshall, ’91, is superintendent of a cot¬ 
ton mill in Lindale, Ga. 

Dr. W. H. Oates, ’91, is State Supervisor of 
Prisons and Factories of Alabama. His excellent 
record in cleaning up prisons and enforcing sani¬ 
tary and education acts in factories is being highly 
commended by intelligent people of the state and 
the nation. 

’92 

L. S. Boyd, ’92, is Librarian of the United 
States Interstate Commerce Commission, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

L. W. Payne, ’92, is Professor of English at the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

B. M. Duggar, ’92, recently left Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, to become Botanist for Shaw Botanical 
Gardens, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Clay, ’92, is civil engineer, Arcadia, 
Fla. 

Jake T. Bullen, ’92, who until recently was 
County Engineer for Montgomery county, is 
highway engineer for Caddo Parish, Shreveport, 
La. He spent the most of September in Auburn 
doing special work. 

’93 

Lee Ashcraft, ’93, is Vice-President of the re¬ 
cently organized Ashcraft-Wilkinson Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The professional card of J. H. Holt, ’93, patent 
lawyer with offices in the McGill building in 
Washington, D. C., appears on another page in 
this issue. 

’94 

A. J. Harris,’94, is a member of the firm of Cal¬ 
lahan and Harris, attorneys at law, Decatur, Ala. 

O. E. Edwards, ’94, patent lawyer in New York 
City, has recently formed a partnership with J. 
B. Owens and has an office at the Shoe and Leath 
er Bank building, 221 Broadway. 

J*. A. Duncan, ’94, who was formerly principal 
of the high school in Columbus, Ga., has 
recently become Superintendent of Schools in 
Thomasville, Ga. 

’95 

J. W. Culver, ’95, who owns a private school 
in San Antonio, Texas, sent us this year two sons 
of Mexico, Senors Galan and Elizando. 

John Wills, ’95, is connected with the Southern 
Asphalt and Construction Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

’96 

J. Q. Burton, ’96, is expert chemist, McCand- 
less Laboratory, Atlanta, Ga. 
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’97 

W. A. Fitzgerald, ’97, is a farhier of Omaha, 
Ga. 

Dr. Gaston Griel, ’97, is a physician of recog¬ 
nized ability in Montgomery, Ala. He was in 
Auburn recently to lecture on“School Sanitation.” 

Capt. “Mike” Holly, ’97, is stationed at Fort 
D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

’98 

W. H. Bruce, ’98, is assistant to the postmaster 
at Montgomery, Ala. 

G. VV. Duncan, ’98 (M. S.), is Southern repre¬ 
sentative of Silver, Burdett & Co., with headquar¬ 
ters in Auburn, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga. 

W. E. Hudmon, ’98, is in business in Ope¬ 
lika, Ala. 

A. C. Vandiver, ’98, attorney at law, New York 
City, is at the head of an important firm with offi¬ 
ces in the Mutual Life Building. 

A. S. Moses, ’98, is engineer for the St. Louis 
branch of the National Lead Company. 

A. S. Pow, ’98, is consulting civil and electri¬ 
cal engineer in the Birmingham district and lives 
on Palmer Terrace, Ensley. 

Jonathan Haralson, ’98, has recently moved 
from New York to Birmingham, where he will 
go into the supply business. 

Elmer W. Gray, ’98, a Methodist minister now 
stationed at Omaha, Ga., visited Auburn recently 

’99 

Miss Mary Robinson, ’99, is instructor in 
science, Birmingham Central High Schools Bir¬ 
mingham, Ala. 

H. A. Moon, ’99, is in charge of the drafting 
and test department of the Continental Gin Com¬ 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 

’00 

C. L. Harold, ’00, is a member of the firm of 
Letcher, McCord and Harold, attorneys at law in 
Montgomery, Ala., and President of the Mont¬ 
gomery Savings Bank. He married Miss Ethel 
Claire Downing. They have one son, Charles 
Lewis, Jr. 

Jesse W. Boyd, ’00, lieutenant in the 24th U. 
S. Infantry, is now stationed in Manila,Philippine 
Islands. 

J. P. Illges, ’00, is engaged in the manufactur¬ 
ing business in the Golden Foundry and Machine 
Company, Columbus, Ga. He married Miss 
Dorothy Shannon Jan. 19 , 1905, They have two 
sons, John Paul, Jr., and Norman Shannon. 

L. N. Duncan, ’00, is Superintendent of the 
Agricultural Extension Department of the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute. Although he has re¬ 


cently had flattering offers from Porto Rico, Okla¬ 
homa and South Carolina, he is still too much in¬ 
terested in Auburn to leave us. Soon after his 
graduation he married Miss Annie Elizabeth 
Smith. They have three children, Mary, Marga¬ 
ret and Robert. 

W. F. Osburn, ’00, has been Principal of 
Choctow County High School, Butler, Ala., 
since 1910. He married Miss Kate Sadler March 
12, 1903. He has two children, Ethel and Wil¬ 
bur Forney. 

James Waldo Woodruff, ’00, is Manager Co¬ 
lumbus Branch, Atlantic Ice and Coal Corpora¬ 
tion, Columbus, Ga. He married Miss Ethel 
Illges Oct. 7, 1908. They have a daughter, 
Ethel Elizabeth. 

M. A. Beeson, ’00, is President and owner of 
the Meridian Male College, a private institution 
with an enrollment of three hundred students, 
Meridian, Miss. His success has been marked. 
He married Miss Effie Harrison July 14, 1904. 
They have two daughters and one son, Evelyn, 
Wilhelmina, and Malcolm A. 

Harry Y. Hall, ’00, is with the Southern Pacific 
Co. as electrical engineer, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. W. Hannon, ’00, who is architect in Char¬ 
lotte, N. C., was a visitor in Auburn recently. 

S. G. Forbes, ’00, recently left the Canal Zone 
where he was employed by the Canal Commission 
and is now Foreman of the Construction Depart¬ 
ment of the General Electric Company, Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y. On June 23, 1909, he married Miss 
Bertha Coyle. They have a son, Sherman Guy 
Junior. 

E. M. Duncan, ’00, since January 1, 1903, has 
been connected with the Health Department of 
the City of Birmingham. He is now Chief Bac¬ 
teriologist and Meat and Milk Inspector for the 
City of Birmingham. He took special work at 
Johns Hopkins in 1906 and in Boiton in 1908. 
Since 1909 he has been a member of The Amer¬ 
ican Public Health Association and The Soci¬ 
ety of American Bacteriologists, and served this 
year as chairman of the committee reporting on 
“The Supervision and Control of Milk Supplies’’ 
of the American Public Health Association. On 
June 25, 1910, he married Miss Helen Dunning. 
They have a daughter, Virginia Estey. 

H. D. Lesesne, ’00, has been superintendent of 
Mobile Electrical Supply Co., Mobile, Ala., for 
the past six years. On June 19, 1907, he married 
Miss Lucile Barclay. They have two sons, Bran¬ 
non and Hugh. 

’01 

M. D. Kahn, ’01, is engaged in business in 
Mobile, Ala. 
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K. E. Lindrose, ’01, is connected with a taxicab 
firm in New Orleans, La. 

B. B. Meriwether, ’01, is civil engineer for the 
Birmingham Realty Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
His work at present consists in developing Bir¬ 
mingham property. He has recently designed 
and constructed the Norwood Boulevard and Park 
System. He married Miss E. W. Bullock Octo¬ 
ber 6, 1910. They have one daughter, Ellen 
Lowman. 

A. H. Mitchell, ’01, is chemist for the Sloss, 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Company, North Birming¬ 
ham furnace, Birmingham, Ala. 

S. H. Roberts, ’01, is engaged in the real estate 
and insurance business in Montgomery, Ala. 

M. S, Sloan, ’01, is assistant general manager 
of the Birmingham Light and Power Co., Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. 

Sam Browne, ’01, is with the Georgia Railway 
and Power Company, Gainesville, Ga. 

Karl Nisbet, ’01, is an architect in Macon, Ga. 

W. R. Lancaster, ’01, is manager of Bashinsky 
and Company, cotton shippers, Eufaula, Ala. 
On June 7, 1912, he married Miss Eddie Lee 
Shackelford. 

H. S, Stickle, ’01, after having been engaged in 
civil engineering work in the West and Old Mex¬ 
ico, has returned to Birmrngham to practice his 
profession. 

J. B. Jackson, ’01, is Assistant State Chemist 
at Auburn, Ala. He married Miss Hannah Cald¬ 
well. 

W. L. Noll, ’01, is mechanic with Atlanta and 
West Point Railway, Montgomery, Ala. He 
married Anne Thomas June 18, 1902. They 
have one daughter, Anne Louise. 

W. B. McGehee, ’01, is in the drug business 
with his brother in Montgomery. He says he is 
not married yet. 

S. H. Burns, ’01, is in the dry goods business 
in Notasulga, Ala. He married Miss Berta Arant. 
They have a son, Robert Holmes. 

G. R. Thomas, ’01, is county engineer, Dallas 
county, Ala. On November 15, 1911, he married 
Miss Overton Winston Ward. 

J. F. Jones, ’01, is with the Wagner Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 6400 Plymouth avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. On August 29, 1903, he married Miss 
Mabel Evelyn Jacobson, of Schenectady, N. Y. 
They have three children, Grace, Raymond and 
Franklin, Jr. 

W. M. Shepard, ’01, is with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company as sales agent of the power and 
mining department, San Francisco, Cal. 

E. S. Killebrew, ’01, is Superintendent of Al¬ 
bany Power and Manufacturing Co., Albany, Ga. 


He married Miss Mamie Mason. They have two 
sons, James Mason and Clarence Emmett. 

’02 

W. H. Gwinn, ’02, is with the land department 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railway Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

F. C. Atkinson,’02, is commercial chemist in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

W. C. Coles, ’02., is manager of the small mo¬ 
tor department, General Electric Company, At¬ 
lanta, Ga. 

Jerry W. Gwinn, ’02, is Highway Engineer in 
Jefferson County, Ala., and has offices in the court 
house in Birmingham. 

Herbert McLeod, ’02, graduate in pharmacy, 
owns a drug store in Troy, Ala. 

Peter A. Brannan, ’02, who took a special 
in pharmacy at Auburn a few years ago, is now 
Secretary of the Alabama Anthropological Society 
and is one of the best anthropologists in the state. 
He is associated with Dr. Thomas M. Owen and 
has headquarters at the capitol in Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Dallas T. Herndon, ’02, is in charge of the 
Arkansas State Department of History, Little 
Rock. Ark. 

’03 

T. W. Morgan, ’03, is Vice-President and Gen¬ 
eral Manager of the East Pratt Coal Company, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

W. P. Pruitt, ’03, is editor of the Washington 
County News and attorney at law, Chatom, Ala 

Ed. Taylor, ’03, is a practicing physician at 
Demopolis, Ala. He returned from South Amer¬ 
ica last spring. 

L. E. Thornton, ’03, is City Engineer of Pensa¬ 
cola, Fla. 

J. E. D. Yonge, ’03, is attorney at law in Pen¬ 
sacola, Fla. 

A. M. Avery, ’03, is in the mercantile business 
in Pensacola. 

G. F. Freeman, ’03, is head of the Department 
of Botany and Plant Breeder of the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

W. J. Knight, ’03, is chief engineer of the Gil- 
sonite Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. W. Blackwell, ’03, is with the James O’Don¬ 
nell Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

M. L. Brown, ’03, is in the real estate business, 
3090 Scott St., San Francisco, Cal. 

’04 

J. Henderson Childs, ’04, is said by the Chan- 
ler, Arizona, Arizonian to be the biggest “boost¬ 
er” in the state. Childs went West a few years 
with a U. S. Reclamation Corps. He has married,. 
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bought a farm in Chanler, and is helping to build 
a great town where a few weeks ago the cattle of a 
large ranch ranged. After leaving Auburn, he 
spent some time at Yale. We have reason to be¬ 
lieve all the good things the Arizonian says about 
him. Even this sounds natural: “He believes in 
Chanler with his whole heart and has a fine line 
of honest talk on his favorite proposition.” 

C. Wharton, ’04, is a manufacturer of pharma¬ 
ceutical apparatus, Gadsden, Ala. 

A. W. Merkle, ’04, is engaged in mechanical 
engineering work in Birmingham. 

John McDuffie, ’04, is solicitor of the First Ju¬ 
dicial District and attorney at law, Monroeville, 
Ala. 

L. W. Duffiie,’04, is chief engineer of the Me' 
ridian and Memphis Railway, Meridian, Miss. 

H. Hagedorn, ’04, is in business in West Point, 
Ga. He came down to Auburn in September to 
matriculate his brother, Philip. 

Henry McDonnell, ’04, is cotton factor with the 
J. S. McDonnell Commission Co., Little Rock, 
Ark. On December 29, 1909, he married Miss 
Miriam Leet Wellman. They have a daughter, 
Helen. 

W. L. Alston, ’04, is manager of the General 
Electric Company, Charleston, W. Va. 

T. H. Matson, ’04, is Junior Engineer of the 
U. S. Reclamation Service, Las Palomas, New 
Mexico. 

W. S. Anderson, ’04, is architect for the Geor¬ 
gia Railway and Power Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. R. Hudson, ’04, is Special Agent, U. S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, State of North Carolina. 
He lives in Raleigh. He entered the demonstra¬ 
tion work in 1905 and was transferred the follow¬ 
ing year to North Carolina where he started the 
the work. He now has sixty men working with 
him. He married Miss Josephine Scott. They 
have a son, Cassius Rex, Jr. 

J. L. Murphy, ’04., has recently moved from 
Geneva to Andalusia, Ala. He is one of the 
most successful lawyers in Southeast Alabama. 
He says he is not married yet. 

Cicero Rudd, ’04, has been a successful busi¬ 
ness man in Lineville, Ala., since his graduation. 
His present position is President and General 
Manager of the Lineville Drug Co. 

W. B. Hamilton, ’04, is with the Hardie-Tynes 
Mfg. Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

’05 

J. A. Buchan, ’05, is traveling salesman in 
Florida for the Royal Typewriter Co. His ad¬ 
dress is Tampa. 

J. V. Denson, ’05, is a member of the .firm of 
Barnes and Denson, lawyers, Opelika, Ala. 


C. H. Johnson, ’05, is engaged in the general 
engineering contracting business, Columbus, Ga. 

E. L. Miller, ’05, is instructor in mathematics, 
Gainesville, Texas, High School. 

R. P. Boyd, ’05, is assistant State Highway 
engineer of Alabama, Montgomery, Ala. 

E. H. Cabaniss, Jr., is engineer for the Wood¬ 
ward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 

L. G. Gresham, ’05, Asssistant General Mana¬ 
ger of the Appalachian Power Co., Bluefield, W. 
Va. 

W. W. Perdue, ’05, has not only the prestige 
of being a public speaker but has succeeded in 
getting a handbill announcing one of his lectures 
published in the September “World’s Work.” 
He is engaged with the State Department of 
Health in the extermination of the hookworm. 

Chas. Voyle, ’05, is associated with his father 
and brother in the East Florida Telephone Co., 
Gainesville, Fla. 

D. G. Wilkinson, ’05, is farming near Gaston- 
burg, Ala. 

Malcolm Bell,’05,is with the Phosphate Mining 
Company, Savannah, Ga. 

’06 

L. W. Gray, ’06, is in the contracting depart¬ 
ment of the Georgia Railway and Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sidney Long, ’06, is in business in Greenville, 
Ala. 

A. A. Logue, ’06, is engaged in civil engineer¬ 
ing work for Illinois Central Railway, New Or¬ 
leans, La. 

H. F. McElderry, ’06, is with the Talladega 
National Bank, Talladega, Ala. 

H. A. Middleton, ’06, is with the Crane Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

T. B. Richardson, ’06, is electrical engineer in 
Lexington, Ky. 

J.H. McEniry ’06, is postmaster of Bessemer, 
Ala. 

J-. M. Poyner, ’06, is commercial engineer with 
the power and mining department of the General 
Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Modesta Beasley, ’06, is teacher in the public 
school, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Jim Black, ’06, is electrical engineer in New 
Orleans, La. 

C. St. J. Hale, ’06, is electrical engineer with 
the Northern California Power Co., Redding,Cal. 

’07 

Leland Cooper, ’07, is teaching in the public 
schools at Auburn. 

M. B. Davis, ’07,, is with the Geneva Electric 
and Power Company. Geneva, Ala. 
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W. M. Lacey, ’07, is resident engineer of coal 
mine in Dolmite, Ala. 

C. J. Rogers, ’07, is resident engineer for the 
T. C. I. and R. R. Co., Ensley Ala. 

T. G. Mundy, ’07, is assistant roadmaster for 
the B. R. L. and P. Company, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. F. Lipscomb, ’07, is assistant professor of 
chemistry in Clemson College, S. C. 

L. T. Shook, ’07, is with the Northern Con¬ 
struction Company, Franklin, Ga. 

G. G. Hughes, ’07, is draftsman and engineer 
with the Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. 

E. W. Thornton, ’07, was recently elected First 
Assistant State Chemist of North Carolina. 

R. J. Swart, ’07, is with the U. S. Engineering 
Corps at Vicksburg, Miss. 

George Clower, ’07, is a member of the insur- 
rnce firm of T. H. Clower & Son, Opelika, Ala. 

W. A. Burgess, ’07, is assistant patent attor¬ 
ney of the General Electric Company, Schenec¬ 
tady, N. Y. 

J. L. Gaston, ’07, is traveling for the Westing- 
house Electric Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. A. Redd, ’07, is traveling in Alabama for 
the Garlock Packing Co., New Orleans, La. 

’08 

Sam Dreyfus, ’08, is engaged in road building 
near Andalusia, Covington county, Ala. 

J. A. Morgan,’08, is Principal of the Talladega 
County High School, Lincoln, Ala. 

W. T. Owen, ’08, is an engineer in Anniston, 
Ala. 

C. E. Barker, ’08, is Assistant City Engineer of 
the city of Birmingham. 

S. R. Batson, ’08, is Assistant Highway Engin¬ 
eer of Jefferson county, Birmingham, Ala 

W. E. Ellsberry, ’08, is engaged in farming 
near Montgomery, Ala. 

H. J. Weiss, ’08, is in the advertising business 
in Birmingham, Ala. 

Nick Baker, ’08, now holds the position of 
chief electrician for the Lenoir City Car Manu¬ 
facturing Company, Lenoir City, Tenn. 

J. L. Skinner, ’08, is city electrical engineer, 
Eufaula, Ala. 

Ward Giltner, ’08, is head of the Department 
of Bacteriology, Michigan Agricultural College, 
Michigan. 

T. W. Smith, ’08, is Principal of Bush School, 
Ensley, Ala. 

R. U. Blasingame, ’08, holds an International 
scholarship in the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of Iowa, Ames, Iowa. 

L. L. Gipson, ’08, is teaching science in the 
Seventh District Agricultural School, Albertville, 
Ala. 


A. P. Rogers, ’08, owns a pretty drug store in 
Dothan, Ala. 

’09 

S. C. Daniell, ’09, is farming near Port Gibson, 
Miss. 

J. G. Hanlin, ’09, is doing engineering work in 
Sheffield, Ala. 

Dan Herren, ’09, is civil engineer in Tallassee, 
Ala. 

B. E. Harris, ’09, is Physical Director in the 
State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala. 

Tom Beasley, ’09, is District Manager of the 
Cutler Electrical and Manufacturing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

P. W. Hudson, ’09, is practicing veterinary sur¬ 
gery in Americus, Ga. 

S. H. Richardson, ’09, is a lawyer in Birming¬ 
ham, Ala. 

G. A. Young, ’09, is principal of the Seven¬ 
teenth Avenue School, Birmingham, Ala. 

L. Adler, ’09, who until recently was with the 
Diehl Electrical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., has gone 
to the Canal Zone to enter the service of the Canal 
Commission as electrical engineer. 

L. Cantrell, ’09, is engaged with U. S. Soil 
Survey Corps, Evergreen, Ala. 

L. H. Hubbard, ’09, is engaged in road build¬ 
ing between Guin and Hamilton, Marion county, 
Ala. 

H. L. McWhorter, ’09, is a student in the 
Medical Department of the University, Mobile, 
Ala. 

R. A. Burleson is County Engineer, Morgan 
county, Hartselle, Ala. 

J. B. Hodges, ’09, is with the Frisco Railroad, 
Winfield, Ala. 

’10 

R. S. Boyd, ’10, is engaged in the lumber busi¬ 
ness in Richburg, Ala. 

Chandler C. Yonge, ’10, is with the New York 
office of W. L. Stoddart, architect. 

J. J. Beaver, ’10, is with The Woodward Iron 
Co., Woodward, Ala. 

C. R. Allen, ’10, is salesman with John T. 
Leonard, broker, Charleston, S. C. 

B. Kauffman, ’10, is in business in Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Richardson, TO, is a teacher in the manual 
training department of the Birmingham Central 
High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

T. P. Wright, TO, is civil engineer in Mobile 
county. 

C. F. Carter, TO, is with the Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Savannah, Ga. 

J. E. Walker, TO, is taking his second year in 
the study of medicine at Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, Baltimore, Md. 
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D. J. Burleson, ’10, is Principal of Agricultural 
School, Magnolia, Ark. 

A. L. Young, ’10, is teacher of science and as¬ 
sistant to the principal of the Bibb County High 
School, Centreville, Ala. 

J. A. Parrish, ’10, is Principal of the Randolph 
County High School, Wedowee, Ala. 

G. E. Blue, ’10, is studying medicine at 
Tulane. 

D. M. Clements, *10, is Professor of Agricul¬ 
ture, in the Robert Jones School, Lynnville, Giles 
county, Tenn. 

A. W. West. ’10, of Macon, Ga., is studying 
at Cornell. 

’ll 

J. N. Huger, ’ll, is in business in Anniston, 
Ala. 

A. F. Harper, ’ll, is an engineer in Dolmite, 
Ala. 

W. D. Hall, is with the Southern Cotton Oil 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

O. W. Payne, ’ll, is in the City Bacteriologi¬ 
cal Laboratory, Birmingham, Ala. 

J. L. Hughes, ’ll, is chemist for the Doster- 
Northington Drug Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank Ross, ’ll, is teaching in Florala, Ala. 

H. C. Bates, ’ll, is secretary and manager of 
of the Washington Parish Fair, and Professor of 
Agriculture in the parish high school, Franklin- 
ton, La. 

T. M. Francis, ’ll, is with the Southern Cot¬ 
ton Oil Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. L. Orr, ’ll, is teacher of drawing and man¬ 
ual training in the high school in Ensley, Ala. 

E. H. Edwards, ’ll, owns a thriving business in 
Blossburg, Ala. 

W. R. Harvey, ’ll, is w 7 ith the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. W. Powell, ’ll, is teaching in the Seventh 
District Agricultural School, Douglas, Ga. 

D. O. Collins, ’ll, is teacher of mathe¬ 
matics in a private school in Tuscaloosa, Ah. 

M. A. Askew, ’ll, is teacher of manual train¬ 
ing at Graybill Industrial School, Montemorelos, 

N. L., Mexico. 

Mary Jane Ross, 11, is teaching in Brantley, 
Ala. 

S. P. Poyner, ’ll, is studying law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama. 

Robt. J. Malone, ’ll, is with the Engineering 
Department, U. S. Cast Iron, Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Bessemer Plant. His address is 935 S. 20th 
St. Birmingham, Ala. 

W. B. Tisdale, ’ll, after teaching a year at 
Hamilton, Ala., has come back to Auburn to 
study agriculture. 


O. G. Clements, ’ll, is cashier and assistant 
auditor, San Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. 

B. A. Wooten, ’ll, is instructor in Electrical 
Engineering at Auburn. 

W. O. Winston, ’ll, is farming near Bodka, 
Ala. 

W. S. Bonner, ’ll, is civil engineer in Mobile 
county. 

G. M. Hall, ’ll, is engaged in the practice of 
Veterinary Medicine, Tensaw, Ala. 

W. F. Hodges, ’ll, is teaching at Phil Camp¬ 
bell, Ala. 

R. G. Arnold, ’ll, is head of Agricultural De¬ 
partment of Paris High School, Paris, Tenn. 

G. W. Lewallen, ’ll, is Meat and Milk In¬ 
spector, Montgomery, Ala. 

L. A. Scarbrough, ’ll, is post-graduate assist¬ 
ant in chemistry this year. 

J. W. Bivins, ’ll, is with the General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

A. W. Hicks, ’ll, who left Auburn as a Junior 
to enter the Naval Academy in 1910, stood last 
year eleventh in a class of two hundred and fifty. 
He was also a member of the baseball team. 

’12 

Frank G. Mullen, ’12, is with the engineering 
department of the L. & N. Railway, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Ted Dillard, ’12, who is now at the Lynn shops 
of the General Electric Co., has accepted an ex¬ 
cellent position as engineer in the Canal Zone. 

J. L. Liles, 12, is farming near Vincent, Ala. 

H. J. Brengle, ’12, is farming in Midland, 
Texas. 

Lee Benson, ’12, is head of department of me¬ 
chanical drawing and mechanic arts of Fourth 
District Agricultural School, Carrollton, Ga. 

C. R, Wood, ’12, is teaching in the high 
school in LaFayette, Ala. 

S. R. Cruse, ’12, is teaching mathematics in 
the McCallie School in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

R. M. Lilly, ’12, is with the Interstate Power 
Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

D. C. Rumph, ’12, is farming near Marshall- 
vilie, Ga. 

J. S. Dunlap, ’12, is taking a post-graduate 
course in pomology at V. P. I., Blacksburg, Va. 

A. F. Smith, T2, is pharmacist in Wauchula, 
Fla. 

R. W Ridgely, 12, is post-graduate student in 
civil engineering. 

H. W. Grady, T2, is a student of medicine in 
the medical department of the University, Mo¬ 
bile. Ala. 

H. C. Smith, ’12, is taking a post-graduate 
course in agriculture in the University of Illinois. 
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Arthur B. Newman, ’12, is teacher of science 
and mechanics arts, Granite Hill, Ga. 

C. W. Crumley, ’12, is teacher of science in 
the Pinson, Tennessee, High School. 

G. H. Steele, ’12, is farming near Montgomery, 
Ala. 

H. W. Jones, ’12, is in the Edison Laboratory, 
Orange, N. J. He is with the department which 
makes moving picture apparatus for use in schools. 

F. L. Jenkins, ’12, is teacher of Agriculture in 
the District Agricultural School, Hamilton, Ala. 

A. B. Roberts, T2, is a student at Cornell 
University. 

W. C. Shelverton, ’12, is an architect in Ma¬ 
con, Ga. 

O. H. Sellers, ’12, is assistant in extension work 
in charge of correspondence courses, Texas A. & 
M., College Station, Texas. 

J. R. Liddell, ’12, is wdth the General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Walker Anderson, ’12, is a student in the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Pax Andrew’s, ’12, is in business in Macon, 
Ga. 

^-Ed Sauls, ’12, is engineer with the L. Sc N. 
Railway, Birmingham, Ala. 

W. H. Thames, ’12, is with the traffic depart¬ 
ment of the Southern Bell Telephone Sc Telegraph 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

G. A. Brewer, 12, is a law student at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama. 

W. W. Davies, ’12, is chemist in Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Joe Callaw’ay, ’12, is with the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. C. Posted, ’12, is with the Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

E. C. Thomas, ’12, is studying the chemistry 
of sugar in the Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

J. C. Watson, ’12, is farming in Pineapple, 
Ala. 

W. C. White, ’12, is with the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. P. Aldrich, ’12, is with the Western 
Electric Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

James Luke, ’12, is Meat and Milk Inspector 
and Doctor of Veterinary Medicine in Greenville, 
Ala. 

A. S. Boyd, T2, is practicing veterinary medi¬ 
cine in Ramsey, Ala. 

B. S. Clay, 12, is Meat and Milk Inspector at 
Bessemer, Ala. 

W. L. Stroup, ’12, is practicing veterinary 
medicine in Columbus, Miss. 

T. L. Wright, ’12, is practicing veterinary 
medicine in Moultrie, Ga. 

A. Moore, ’12, is practicing veterinary medi¬ 
cine in Marion, Ala. 

D. O. Browning, ’12, is Meat and Milk In¬ 
spector in LaGrange, Ga. 

J. F. Park, ’12, is Meat and Milk Inspector in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


V. P. Atkinson, ’12, is agriculturist for the 
Southern Railway, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. C. Ford, T2, is Professor of Agriculture and 
Director of Experiment Farm, Berry School, 
Rome, Ga. 

M. F. Nixon, ’12, is farming near Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 

Unclassified. 

Cleveland Sellers is in the mercantile business 
in Sellers, Ala. 

J. F. Bishop is farming near Comer, Ala. 

Erskin Miller is managing a plantation near 
Okolmo, Miss. 

A. C. Moore is principal of the Gastonburg 
High School, Gastonburg, Ala. 

H. P. Chappel, w 7 ho was in college in the early 
nineties, is practicing law in Hot Springs, Ark. 

E. C. Jackson, w 7 ho was in Auburn during the 
session 1900-01, is in the drug business in Mays- 
ville, Ga. 

Emmet Pollard, a Sophomore during session 
1910-11, is studying medicine in Mobile. 

F. C. Bivings, football star of 1900 and 1901, is 
a student of medicine in the University of Chi¬ 
cago. 

Douglas Beattie, a Junior during session 1910- 
11, is with the American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dewberry School Agency 

Established 1892 

Auburn graduates in demand for positions 
in the leading Colleges and High Schools 
throughout the South and Southwest. Ad¬ 
dress, 

R. A. Clayton, Manager, 

Birmingham, Alabama 

The Famous 
Kalamazoo 
Uniforms for 
College Cadets 

are the Leaders wher- 
rever quality is con¬ 
sidered. We also 
make high - grade 
Equipments, Pen¬ 
nants, Class Pins, 
Class Caps, Class 
Gowns. 

Free Catalogs. 

She HENDER.- 
S0N-AMES 
COMPANY 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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ALUMNI PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


This directory is published for the purpose of affording a convenient guide to 
Auburn Alumni of the various professions, who may wish to secure reliable correspondence 
of the same profession to transact business at a distance, or of a special professional 
character. Alumni of all professions, who by reason of specialty or location are in a 
position to be of service to Alumni of the same profession, are invited to place their cards 
in this directory. 

The price of cards is $5.00 per year (four issues). Address Auburn Alumni 
Quarterly, Auburn, Ala. 


J. T. LETCHER, 01 LEON McCORD 

C. L. HAROLD, 00 

Letcher, McCord & Harold 

Attorneys 

OFFICES IN THE BELL BUILDING 

John H. Holt,’93 

United States and Foreign Patents 
Trade=Marks 

Montgomery, Alabama 

McGill Building 

Washington, D. C 

Andrew M. Lloyd,’89 Wm. C. Dumas 

A. M. Lloyd Laboratory 

ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 

W. R. Tichenor/96 

Attorney at Law 

Atlanta, Georgia 

1203 Candler Bldg. 

ATLANTA, GA. 
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Standard Quality 


There is no quicksand more 
unstable than poverty in 
quality and we avoid this 
quicksand by standard 
quality. 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. 

74 North Broad Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennis 

Golf 

Base Ball 
Cricket 
Foot Ball 
Basket Ball 
Athletic 
Equipment 

Catalogue 

Free 
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To Book- 
Buyers 


Book-loving people who are remote 
from book centres and fail to secure 
satisfactory service, will find a distinct 
advantage in having accounts with a 
house upon which they can rely for 


Our immense stock comprises thou- 
sands of volumes not to be found in 
HR other stores, including many Rare 
Books, and of current publications, 
practically 

“All Books of All Publishers’’ 

Immediate attention to correspondence, 


Two 
Complete 
Stores 


PUTNAMS 

2-6 W. 45th Street 
27-29 W. 23d Street 

Just West of Fifth Ave. 
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tfi 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute 1 


AUBURN" 


The Oldest School of Technology in the South 


69 Professors and Instructors 
810 Students 

20 Well Equipped Laboratories 


Nezv Buildings: Smith Dining Hall, Carnegie Library, Agricultural Hall, 
Broun Engineering Hall, Dairy and Horticultural Labora¬ 
tories and Greenhouses, 


-D E PA RTM E NTS- 

I. College of Engineering and Mines— Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, Architecture, Mechanic Arts, Technical 
Drawing, Machine Design, Etc. 



Si 


II. College of Agricultural Sciences— Agriculture, Horti¬ 
culture, Animal Industry, Botany, Entomology, Chemistry and Metallurgy, 
Pharmacy. 

III. ACADEMIC College —History, English, Mathematics, Latin, 
German, French, Physics and Astronomy, Political Economy, Psychology. 

IV. College of Veterinary Medicine. 

EXPENSES —Free tuition to residents of Alabama. $20.00 to non¬ 
residents. Board in Dormitory and with private families. 

For Catalogue and Further Information , Address 


CHAS. C. THACH, President. 


AUBURN. ALA 
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Starr, Richmond, Trayser, Reming¬ 
ton Pianos :: Player Pianos 
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Are sold direct from the factory. 

This means that you purchase the Highest grade 
Pianos at the lowest manufacturers’ price. We have 
our representatives to deliver and to see that the Piano 
purchased from us is put in your home in perfect 
condition. 

Any one of these Pianos is not an expei iment. It 
is the result of more than a third of a century’s untiring 
effort and development. 

Terms will be arranged to suit your convenience. 
Write for Catalog, prices, etc. 

The Starr Piano Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

108-112 Dextir Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 

Factory: Richmond, Ind. 
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The Post Publishing Company 

WALLACE B. SALTER, Proprietor 

dJ U 

Opelika, Alabama Si 
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PHONE 75 
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The Alumni Quarterly 
The College Catalog 
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| Experiment Stat’n Bulletins 
| The Orange and Blue 
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yp C. & P. PHONE, MT. VERNON, 4693-M 

| -BOOK-BINDING- 

ys 

|j Prayer Books, Bibles, Magazines, 

jS 

a; Journals, Etc. 
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OUR SPECIALTY: 

LIBRARY BINDINGS 


SPECIAL PRICES TO PUB 
LIC, UNIVERSITY AND 
COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


OLD BOOKS REPAIRED 


MILTON P. HENNEMAN 

326 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| The Young & Vann 
I Supply Company 

u BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


m MILL, MINE, FURNACE, TEXTILE AND 
g PLUMBING SUPPLIES 

§j POWER PLANT PIPING EQUIPMENT 

ic 

g= STEAM and ELECTRICAL PUMPING MACHINERY 
Sfi A SPECIALTY 

Our New 2,000-page Catalogue will be sent to those Interested Upon Request 















11 Why You Should Subscribe fo r 11 
11 The Auburn Alumni Quarterly 11 


The price is only one dollar per 
annum. 

It will keep you informed of 
what is happening at Auburn, 
and also what is going to happen. 
It will tell you what your class¬ 
mates and friends are doing, 
chronicle the births, deaths and 
marriages among them. 

It will publish many interesting 
articles and letters from alumni 
—and wants one from you. 

It will give you full reports of 
athletic events in which Auburn 
men are interested. 


This issue goes to 3,000 Auburn gj gj 
alumni, former students and gj gj 
friends, and will ultimately, we s §j 
hope, reach every one of the gj gj 
9,000 former students of the gj gj 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. % m 
It will help the college and gj gj 
president enormously. gj gj 

A dollar is not much; put it into !fi if? 
The Quarterly, and enjoy the gj gj 
good news for a year. gj |l 

We want your help; we cannot m 
get along without it. f ^ 

Please enclose a one-dollar bill, gj gj 
with your full address, to the S Mfi 
business manager. gj gj 





The HirshbergCo. atlanta,ga. 


School Stationery 

Exclusive Distributers 

Alabama School and 
College 

Theme Tablet 

(Copyrighted by J. R. Rutland) 


Let the Quarterly buy Your Magazines ffiKsssiKKWssi 

ft£| 

We can give you any combination at at low a price as any agency can offer. Let us quote on 15 
list. We can give you— ue 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ \ ^ « a j /% a ii-__nr_i-i_*U 


your list. We can give you— 

k i? rtr ci no world’* work .$3 #• ^ ( For $4 30 H !l pe !lf. WeekIy or .... * 

§1 ror fJ.Wv Auburn Alumni Ouar....$1.00 mi ft.OW Monthly......*4.00 g; 

Sk Auburn Alumni Quar....$1.00 lc 

mt ° r « W.fi ^ 

Review of Reviews.$3.00 l J _ .. ... - ' lc 

S Auburn Alumni Quar. ...$1^ M For $5.35 Aubu r nAiumniOu ar ;:;;|5:lJ £ 

or ’ $4 M «7oo « 

=H Independent... .$3 00 ADDRESS uj 

I Auburn A.»mn, ou.r... $i£ j ^ A uburn Alumni Quarterly, ^S URN I 


Positions for You! We have them and are getting others. Get in line for the 
“ 1 “““ — “best positions in your profession. We can and will assist 
you. We want you to read our new literature. Address, . 

Get our proposition—a postal will bring it. TnC Instructors Agency, Marion, Incl. 


The (Teachers’ 

Bow 6 I 1 ( Agency 

Birmingham, Alabama 


Renders efficient service 
to successful teachers. 

All correspondence confi¬ 
dential. 

333 Hood Building 















